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e ‘Things’ happen—real things which will delight and amuse all first grade children 

e Enriched by 127 superb, story-telling illustrations, half of which are in full color 


First grade can be fun... Here's proof 


Write for further information to 
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As we go to press... 


Continuing our unceasing struggle 
to come out on the first of every 
month, The Journal is now being 
printed by a nationally-known or- 
ganization which has handled some 
48 magazines at one time or an- 
other. We hope to be able to start 
the New Year right by coming out on 
the first of January. 

Headlining our array of articles 
for February will be one entitled “The 
Liberal Position in Education,” by 
Dr. Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., one of 
the nation’s foremost educators, who 
currently holds the position of chair- 
man of the Department of Education 
at American University in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Burr points out the solid con- 
tributions that the liberal has made 
and will continue to make in the 
field of educational progress. 

The current issue is centered 
around the theme of life adjustment, 
and has three articles on this topic. 
“Languages for Life Adjustment,” 
by Laura B. Johnson outlines the 
tremendous opportunities of the 


language teacher to guide her pupils 
to greater understanding of their 
fellow men; “Remodeling Miss X,” 
by Dorothy C. Baker presents some 
helpful principles for teachers to fol- 
low if they wish to reach their full 
potential; and “The Right Start for 
Student Teachers,” by M. L. Story 
points out the necessity for maturity 
and leadership on the part of the 
beginning instructor. 


Next month, in addition to Dr. 
Burr’s article, The Journal will pre- 
sent “The Teacher’s Role in Guid- 
ance,” by Gretchen Collins; “The 
Teacher—A Human Equation,” by 
Benjamin J. Novak; and “Human 
Relations are for Children, Too,” by 
Robert F. Topp. These last two ar- 
ticles are geared to the nation-wide 
observance of Brotherhood Week. 


We again invite you to send in 
your comments on the typography 
and editorial content of The Journal. 
We are always glad to get news 
items and anecdotes from our read- 


ers. F.R.B. 
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SCHOOL ECONOMY—WHOSE JOB? 


Cambridge, Massachusetts is a city of over a 
hundred thousand population, whose citizens grew 
tired of wasteful government by selfish politicians and 
decided, some several years ago, to hire a city man- 
ager and elect a city council by proportional represent- 
ation. The result in lower taxes has been gratifying. 


However, when the economy minded city man- 
ager tried to block the school committee in raising the 
salaries of teachers, awhile back, the matter was taken 
to court and the school committee won its contention 
that it alone has the authority to determine the sums 
needed for school purposes. 


The issue of school board autonomy in fixing the 
school budget, is causing judicial and legislative head- 
aches in many parts of the country. Generally speak- 
ing, the larger cities exercise a degree of control 
through the mayor or municipal council, while most 


communities having fewer than 100,000 population 
leave school spending to the school authorities without 
other check than may have been imposed by the state. 

Last year an N.E.A. report on this business of 
school fiscal control noted a trend toward granting 
more budgetary power to the schools. Though this 
may be true of the present moment, it may be re- 
versed at any time. Taxpayers’ organizations are in- 
creasingly alert to watch for signs of what they regard 
as overspending. 

Study and agitation may lead to separate or to 
unified control of school spending—to two budgets 
or only one. The all-important thing is that the 
schools get what they need and that they fully deserve 
the confidence of the citizens. Education must be sold 
on value and the public is the customer. Whoever 
makes the budget needs to know the kind and quality 
of schools the people want. 


RECRUITING HINT 


Our forty-eight states often serve one another as 
laboratories. Thus a questionnaire sent to five thous- 
and high school students of Indiana, and reported in 
the New York Times, may shed light on the problem 
of recruiting teachers elsewhere in the nation. 

The inquiry elicited the fact that only two per 
cent of the questioned students had decided upon 
teaching as a profession, while four per cent thought 
they probably would do so. Sixty per cent were sure 
they would choose some other occupation. The rea- 
sons given for preferring not to enter teaching were 
the usual ones—long preparation, low salaries, small 
chance of advancement, restrictions on personal free- 
dom, and heavy responsibility, though this last should 
be a challenge to many of the proper sort. 

The new angle that appeared was the discovery 
that twenty per cent of those electing to teach had 
formed their decision before reaching the seventh 
grade, and another forty-four per cent in junior high 
school. Only a third had waited until the final two 
years of high school before selecting education as their 
life’s work. 

These Indiana students should cause us to revise 
our views of where to commence recruiting. Perhaps 
some readers of this little summary will get busy right 
away on a few good prospects not yet in their teens. 
They could and should. 


MASTER TEACHERS 


Teaching is, and will always be, more an art than 
a science. Hence it will be learned largely through 
imitation, practice, suggestions, and emulation. 

This implies the need for real masters at pivotal 
spots along the way. A master teacher encountered 
at almost any level of a child’s schooling may furnish 
inspiration to a prospective teacher. Such a leader 
may, and often does, supply the reason for a young 
person’s decision to become a teacher. He may even 
be more or less consciously adopted as a model. 

There is a still more pressing need, however, for 
master teachers in our teachers’ colleges and wherever 
else teachers receive their professional preparation. 
A suspicion exists in some quarters that our education- 
al system is weak at this focal point. We know that 
master teachers are to be found in nearly all schools 
of education and that some of these schools can boast 
many such instructors on their faculties. But most of 
the state-supported institutions for equipping teachers 
are stepchildren of the legislatures as regards appropria- 
tions. Even the great universities, in many instances, 
treat their education divisions rather stingily. 

If we are to have an adequate number of master 
teachers at points where they can be most useful in 
developing a regular flow of fully qualified educators, 
money must be spent more freely on salaries in every 
place of teacher preparation. 
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THE COMMON WEALTH 


One of the most serious shortages in our system 
of common schools is apparent in the field of econom- 
ic education. Our children and young people go out 
into adult life not only untrained in controlling their 
personal finances, but ignorant of what makes their 
country the land of plenty that it is. 

Ignorance on this point leaves many of our citi- 
zens an easy prey to propaganda regarding the sup- 
posed benefits of other economic systems. These 
have arisen when voluntary savings have been or be- 
come insufficient to capitalize industry. Hence, this 
lack of private savings for capitalization in order to 
engage in large scale production has been used as an 
excuse for the government stepping in, as in Great 
Britain. 

If more of our citizens were taught the how and 
why of production and distribution, the need for hon- 
est cooperation by all groups responsible for indus- 
trial and all other production, the output might be 
far greater than it is today, and all of us would be 
wealthier and happier. 


MUST WE FEAR AND HATE? 


The most demoralizing forces in the world are 
fear and hate. Must we allow ourselves to be over- 
come by these two emotions, now so prevalent around 
us? 

In global relations, our potential enemy, Russia, 
employs every implement of propaganda to stir up 
hate in the hearts of its own people, and fear of the 
US. in the minds of all other nations. We believe, 
despite our huge armaments, that such fears are 
groundless. As for hatred, unless we ourselves return 
hate for hate, the very bitterness of the propaganda 


may defeat itself in time. 


On the domestic front, many of us are frightened 
by signs of corruption in high places, by evidences of 
crime, and by continual efforts to check our personal 
freedom. 

If we are in the right, they that be with us are 
more than they that be with them. Headlines tell 
only the exceptional. The heart of America is still 
strong. To know any large cross-section of American 
youth is to feel more confidence than doubt. Parents, 
by and large, are trying to do their duty. Teachers 
have more influence than they imagine. 

Take courage. Seek truth and pursue it, believ- 
ing that when you finally run it down it will be good. 
Be modest about thinking you possess more of it than 


you do. Try to present facts objectively, without dis- 
coloration from your own opinions, which can almost 
never be free from prejudice. 


MERIT AWARDS 


One of the unsolved problems of educational ad- 
ministration is that of paying teachers on the basis of 
their individual merits—their relative worth as work- 
ers, the degree and kind of influence they exert. No 
rating scale has been devised that takes these factors 
into account. Where the attempt is made to fit the 
pay of teachers to their actual assets rather than to 
their respective degrees and credits, the system runs 
afoul of criticism, charges of politics, favoritism, or 
bias. Besides, who can possibly measure the worth 
of a truly great teacher? Any attempt to do this and 
to translate it into dollars borders on the ridiculous. 

But there is another way the matter can be ap- 
proached. This way was illustrated recently by the 
teachers’ association of Detroit, which again honored 
one of its members by naming her “Teacher of the 
Month.” This time she was Miss Ellen Cassidy of 
the Neinas Intermediate School. She has served in 
Detroit schools for thirty-nine years and was outstand- 
ingly successful in the things that count. 

There ought to be more of these special honors 
for distinguished service in the teaching profession. 


A START TOWARD CULTURE 


It could have happened almost anywhere and 
probably does so happen in many other parts of 
America, but our particular attention was drawn to 
Arlington, Massachusetts, where citizens interested in 
the fine arts recently arranged a program aimed at 
introducing young children to worthwhile music. Play- 
ers from Boston Symphony Orchestra dispensed 
Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite to an audience of 
pupils from the eight elementary schools, while an 
accomplished ballet group performed the dances. Local 
merchants and other civic minded persons contributed 
to the enterprise in order to keep the cost of tickets 
at a nominal fee. 

Here is something that can be done toward coun- 
teracting the cheapening influences that so many of 
us merely talk about and decry. If children are to 
grow up with a taste for the really finer things belong- 
ing to our culture, somebody must induct them early. 
Otherwise they may never know the delights of hear- 
ing and seeing the works of masters. 
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You Getting Out jie 


Then, whether you’re an expert or a beginner at this challenging art—chances 
are you’re looking for ideas—helps and suggestions from others who have had experi- 
ence at some or all of the phases of yearbook production. 


AND THAT’S EXACTLY WHAT PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK OFFERS: 


PHOT’ ITH YEARBOOK — in case you 


haven’t heard — is the magazine which has 
already been discovered by thousands of en- 
thusiastic sponsors and staffs of school and 
college annuals in almost every state in the 
union. 


It’s a magazine by and for schoolmen who, 
without claiming to have all the answers to 
yearbook production, are eagerly seeking to 
produce better, more beautiful, more journal- 
istic, more artistic products in their schools. 


Fact is, PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK is the 
ONLY magazine in the country slanted entire- 
ly toward the needs of yearbook staffs. 


EDITORS, PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK 
3219 Ozark, Houston, Texas 


Articles and illustrations each month of the school year written by sponsors of yearbooks, by 
photographers, by experts in lithography, by artists, by craftsmen, by people who have tried new 
ways of organization, planning, layout, business management, money-raising— 


Since the majority of the nation’s books are 
lithographed, the emphasis is on this chal- 
lenging and versatile process. But the ideas 
can be used to advantage in improving any 
yearbook. 


Won't you join us today and give your staff 
the benefits of the latest ideas for improved 
editing and management of that FINE MOD- 
ERN YEARBOOK for YOUR SCHOOL. 


(If the first copy doesn’t please you, it's 
yours with our compliments. Don’t return 
a thing. Just drop us a card and we'll re- 
turn your check. Fair enough? And as an 
extra bonus, PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK will 
send a FREE booklet on YEARBOOK 
FINANCE to the first 25 subscribers who 
respond to this ad. Sorry, but that’s all we 
have left of this printing!) 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Add me to the thousands of readers of Photolith Yearbook. I enclose check for 
($3, $5) to cover (a full school year) (two years’) issues. If I’m one of the first 25, send me 
that FREE BONUS MANAGEMENT BOOKLET. 


(Signed) 


(Position ) 


(School) 


(City and State) 
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to the 


To THE Ep!Tor: 


Many American teachers, steeped 
in the academic lore of our liberal 
arts colleges, are inclined to look 
on the vocational teacher as a 
Johnny-come-lately, a concession 
to the rising power of labor, or a 
necessary evil to keep- “non-aca- 
demic” children busy. Educational 
history does not justify this attitude. 

On what common ground would 
Luther, Rabelais, Milton, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Pestalozzi and the Fran- 
ciscan friars be willing to take a 
stand? Yes, vocational education. 
Although they disagreed about al- 
most every other subject, these 
worthies were united in their belief 
in the importance of teaching youth 
a vocation. As the prophet of the 
Talmud said, “He who does not 
have his son prepared for a trade 
prepares him to be a robber.” 

Vocational education is no in- 
novation. It is time for the vo- 
cational teacher to assume his right- 
ful place. 

Wilmot Collins, 
Erie, Pa. 


To THe Eptror: 


After several months of substi- 


_tuting in the public library of a 


neighboring town, I am beginning 
to wonder if anything more needs 
to be written—particularly on the 
subject of education 

A library is a great place to ob- 
serve life. The cynic who called li- 
braries “morgues of culture” didn’t 
work where I do. The other day 
three men trooped in to ask if 
Woodrow Wilson was a Democrat. 
Their thirst for knowledge had becn 
preceded by a thirst for something 
else! 

Then there is the old lady who 


calls for help with her crossword 
puzzles, and the man who took out 
two books—Spencer’s First Prin- 
ciples and The Case of the Corpse 
in the Library. (My family sug- 
gests that one was for his wife, but 
which one?) 

Mrs. Margery W. Steer, 

North Lima, Ohio 


To THE EpiTor: 

As a contributing editor of The 
Journal, I would like to express a 
few opinions about the magazine. 
Editorials, features, book reviews, 
and the News Digest are all up to 
standard. 

Every issue, as I see it, ought 
to have one reasonably thoughtful 
article, probably a little longer than 


those in the October issue, possibly 
between 1,500 and 2,000 words. 

A good topic might be “What is 
a Good Teacher?” Some teachers 
overburden poor kids with work 
without teaching them anything. A 
book like Brigg’s Improving In- 
struction could suggest many angles 
of thought that could be developed 
with an application to the grades. 

I am highly interested in your 
idea of a network of correspond- 
ents. I have always regarded the 
News Digest as one of the best 
parts of the magazine and am in- 
clined to believe that this depart- 
ment should be kept up. 

Dr. Lewis H. Chrisman 

Department of English 

West Virginia Wesleyan College 

Buckhannon, West Virginia 


of English. 


New York Chicago 


COPYRIGHT 1952 
ACTION! 


by Winn, Chamberlain, Chamberlain 


’ A sparkling new literature text for the 9th grade — first of a brand 
new four-book series for High Schools. Dramatic visual appeal, 
unique teaching aids, skillfully blended selections. 
most recent recommendations of the National Council of Teachers 


Built on the 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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School Tradesmen Construct Homes As Part 
Of Unusual Program in Highland Park, II. 


Student Builders Learn by Doing 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATION 


Franklyn R. Brooks 
Assistant Editor 
The Journal of Education 


Soaking up the sun, boys in the second year of the building trades program 
put the finishing touches on their project for the year. 


we the hand and eye are deft- 
ly trained, strong grows the will 
and keen the brain.” This quota- 
tion from the famous German phi- 
losopher Goethe sums up the spirit 
behind the building trades program 
at Highland Park High School in 
Illinois. In the 26 years of the pre- 
gram, about 400 boys have grad- 
uated, 60 per cent of whom have 
gone on to take jobs in the build- 
ing trades or allied occupations. 
Representatives of building 
trades’ unions in the vicinity of 
Highland Park have cooperated 
fully by supervising much of the 
actual work. Walter E. Durbahn, 


founder of the course and a licensed 
union carpenter, runs the construc- 
tion side of the program, while 
Harold Carpenter heads up the 
classroom phase. 

The accomplishments of the pro- 
gram are impressive. Nine houses, 
all of them sold on the open market 
to the highest bidder, were built by 
the students. Also constructed were 
a high school field house (two-year 
project) ; Sandwick Hall, a shop and 
classroom building for their own 
use, a three-year project; an auto 
mechanics’ building and a five-stall 
bus garage, both for the school’s 
use. Five thousand dollars’ worth 


of furniture, including such items 
as art desks, was another student 
contribution. 

The selling prices of the nine 
houses ranged from $7,500 up 
to $19,000, and one was resold 
in 1948 for $28,500. Mr. Dur- 
bahn’s faith in the ability of his 
charges is proved by his purchase 
of the fifth house built by the boys, 
in 1931. 


Girls Also Help 


The boys don’t have all the fun 
to themselves, however. Girls of the 
1949 home economics classes ul- 
der the direction of Miss Gladys 
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Caimcross and Miss Dora Bean ex- 
ercised their imaginations in the se- 
lection of a color scheme, wall- 
paper, and the furnishings for the 
home. The girls also claim credit 
for suggesting the 10 closets which 
the house contains. 

This house was the first to be 
built since 1934. During that period, 
buildings for the school were con- 
structed instead of dwellings. 

“We started out 26 years ago 
with $275 worth of hand tools,” 
explained Mr. Durbahn. The first 
13 years of the program, the boys 
did not have a shop, using the build- 
ing under construction to serve their 
purpose. Sandwick Hall, finished 
in 1939, contains 12,000 feet of 
floor space and houses costly equip- 
ment. 

The educational aims of the 
Highland Park courses are three: 

1. To provide a more practical 
basis for occupational choice and 
training. 

2. To prepare the student for ad- 
vantageous entrance and success- 
ful participation in the building 
trades and kindred occupations as 
a means of earning a livelihood. 

3. To acquire knowledge of and 
skill in the performance of funda- 
mental processes of the six building 
trades: carpentry, masonry, plumb- 
ing, sheet metal work, painting, and 
electric house wiring. Each boy 
spends half of each day in the shop 


‘and the other half in related work 


which includes blueprint reading, 
English, social science, architectural 
drawing, and related mathematics 
and science. Mr. Carpenter aims 
at all times to correlate this work, 
whenever possible, with the shop 
work. 


Coordination Featured 


This coordination of the two 
phases of the program is one of 
its highlights, in Mr. Durbahn’s 
opinion. Another is the basic ex- 
periences the students get during 


Courtesy of Nowell Ward and Associates 


School girls are busy preparing home furnishings for 


built by the boys in the 


the first year in their foundation 
courses—an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the materials, tools, 
and processes of the various build- 
ing trades. 

Mr. Durbahn strives always to 
develop in his students proper char- 
acter traits, including a willingness 
to cooperate, loyalty, ambition, and 
careful craftsmanship. Safety is 
consistently emphasized, and the 
rare accidents which occur are care- 
fully analyzed in an effort to pre- 
vent them from recurring. 

The Highland Park program of- 
fers benefits also to the student pre- 
paring to study engineering in col- 
lege. A half hour a day of prac- 
tical work with tools, points out 
Mr. Durbahn, will aid the boy to 
understand better the problems he 
will later be called upon to solve. 
His college course will probably not 
afford him an opportunity for such 
practical training as house construc- 
tion, yet he may later be called up- 


program. 


on to design, plan, and supervise 
building erection. 


Academic Side Stressed 


In the early years of the course, 
the main emphasis was on construc- 
tion work, but since the completion 
of Sandwick Hall the students have 
received a year of shop, rotating 
through the six trades, allowing 
each trade three hours a day, five 
days a week for six weeks. 

The entire year following is de- 
voted to building construction. Al- 
though no definite period is set 
aside for safety education, the need 
for proper clothing, use of goggles, 
and similar techniques are illus- 
trated in general class demonstra- 
tions which are followed by indi- 
vidual instruction when necessary. 

The same procedure is carried 
out on the job. Proper housekeep- 
ing, stacking of materials, cleaning 
up of debris, and pulling of nails 
are stressed. The school has a 
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Courtesy of Nowell Ward and Associates 


A busy young artisan cements the front of the chimney fireplace in one 
of the student-built homes. 


membership with the National Safe- 
ty Council and the Council’s posters 
are displayed prominently on bul- 
letin boards and are discussed. 

When an accident occurs, first 
aid is given by the teacher or stu- 
dent first-aid foreman after which 
the boy is sent to the school nurse 
for further attention. 

A few of the safety features at 
Sandwick Hall are non-slip tile and 
safety guards around each machine; 
a fire-resistive ceiling, and a sprink- 
ler system. 


Sandwick Pioneered 


During the more than quarter 
century since the establishment of 
the building trades program by 
Richard Lanning Sandwick, then 
principal, about 150 carpenter ap- 
prentices have been graduated from 
this program. These apprentices 


have come from all of Lake County. 


In the same period, about 100 car- 
penter journeymen have taken 
courses in roof framing and genera! 
construction work. 

Specific objectives for the pro- 
gram which have been set up by 
Mr. Durbahn are as follows: 

1. To orient students in the basic 
building trades. 

2. To develop skills and know]- 
edge through practical construction. 

3. To develop appropriate and 
safe work habits. 

4. To develop the ability to ap- 
ply technical and related informa- 
tion. 

5. To develop a wholesome un- 
derstanding of trade and social 
problems. 

The Highland Park program also 
has proved to have considerable 
guidance and social values. 
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Standards for the building trades 
programs set up by Mr. Durbahn 
are: 
1. Students shall be at least 16 
years of age and have junior stand- 
ing. 

2. Students shall enroll with the 
intention of completing two years 
of building trades. 


3. Students shall plan to enter 


the trade after graduation. 

4. It is recommended that all en- 
rollees in building trades have at 
least one year of previous industrial 
arts on an exploratory basis. 

5. A building project equivalent 
to a two-bedroom residence is to 
be constructed as a vehicle for in- 
struction. 

6. With a one-half day program 
it is better to spend two years on 
one project than to sacrifice on giv- 
ing all the necessary technical and 
related information. 

Highland Park is located in the 
Deerfield-Shields Township High 
School District not far from Chi- 
cago. The willing cooperation of 
A. E. Wolters, the present principal, 
has done much to publicize this 
worthwhile program. 


A STRANGER HIMSELF 

A San Diego substitute was told, 
“That little boy over there never gets 
his work.” 

The substitute checked and found 
that “that little boy” was a Chinese 
boy who had been in the States for 
about a month. She explained to the 
informer that we couldn’t expect the 
newcomer to get his work because 
things seemed very strange to him. 

“Yes”, nodded the informer, “I 
know what you mean. I came from 
Texas myself.” 


FAR-SIGHTED 

Miss Johnson got married last June 
and a former colleague reports hav- 
ing seen her recently at the grocer’s 
looking over the meats. When the 
butcher asked whether he could help 
her, she smiled, blushed and then 
asked: “What do you have that I can 
make over if I don’t cook it right 
the first time?” 
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Challenge of India Lures Professor Wokseley 


Lee Beltzer 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 


The proposed Indian adven- 
ture of Professor Roland E. 
Wolseley, dynamic head of the 
magazine practice department 
in Syracuse University’s 
School of Journalism, is the 
subject of this article by an 
S. U. student. Professor Wol- 
seley leaves next month to 
set up a journalism school at 
Nagpur University. 


S core a plus for the cause of 
education when a teacher travels 
from Syracuse, New York to Nag- 
pur, India to “build” a school. Ro- 
land E. Wolseley is the teacher, and 
the creation of a journalism school 
at Nagpur University is his aim. 


Professor Wolseley, now chair- 
man of the magazine practice de- 
partment of Syracuse University’s 
School of Journalism, is the recipi- 
ent of a Fullbright grant as lectur- 
er in journalism to India for the 
year 1952. So, come February, 


. with the U.S. Government as spon- 


sor, with his wife as companion and 
co-worker, and filled with curricu- 
lum ideas, Wolseley embarks for a 
country he has met previously only 
through the pages of a book or re- 
lationships with Indian students. 


But what prompts a scholar to 
pull up secure academic and social 
Toots to spend a year with a for- 
eign people? Why trade running 
water for hand pumped, bucket 
hauled water? To Wolseley the 
stimulus is strong: through the 


‘ Concise and clear language of an 


Professor Roland E. Wolseley (seated) discusses Indian 
with Samuel Krishniah, left, and Kala Thairani, 
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Courtesy of James McJurry 


makeup 
Indian students in the 


Syracuse University School of Journalism. 


educated press, a backward and 
needy population can become a 
more aware, responsible mass. 
The capabilities of Professor 
Wolseley as teacher and journalist 
are evident from his academic and 
professional record. After gradua- 
tion from Northwestern University 
in 1928, Wolseley went into news- 
paper work and in 1933 returned 
to Northwestern to receive his 
Master of Science in Journalism. 
From 1935 until 1946, Wolseley 
was successively lecturer and assist- 


ant professor of journalism at his 
alma mater. In 1947 Syracuse Uni- 
versity acquired ine talented pro- 
fessor and has retained him as 
chairman of the magazine practice 
department since then. 


‘Prolific Author 


Throughout his teaching career, 
Wolseley has had some 350 maga- 
zine articles published in approx- 
imately 100 magazines in America, 
Britain and several other nations. 
The professor has also found time 
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to produce eight textbooks since 
his graduation from college. 


Wolseley has always felt jour- 
nalism education was worthwhile 
because of the universal influence 
of the press. India today has nu- 
merous newspapers and magazines 
in need of specialized personnel to 
communicate with the average In- 
dian who is continually threatened 
by radical, revolutionary factions. 
The creation of a journalism school 
has as its primary goal the education 
of the masses to cope satisfactorily 
with the problems of a new country. 


As a secondary goal, Professor 
Wolseley hopes to establish a school 
which will produce writers to help 
the Indian people alleviate wretched 
living conditions. Mass ignorance 
has so reduced India to a state of 
blind, traditional belief that an at- 
tempt to educate the Indians in 
basic necessities of living is vital. 
Wolseley hopes that students from 
his Indian journalism school will be 
able to publish in clear, easily com- 
prehended language, a series of 
pamphlets for the Indian people ex- 
plaining personal hygiene, cleanli- 
ness in the home, and other topics 
the understanding of which makes 
for better living. 

Until the partition of India, a 
journalism school was in operation. 
This school trained a few of the 
persons running India’s fourth 
estate today. The school is now in 
Pakistan, with access to it im- 
possible for the Indians. 

All that India now has to offer 
are isolated courses in the universi- 
ties of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay which issue certificates to those 
students who complete journalism 
courses. The proposed school of 
journalism under Professor Wolse- 
ley’s direction will be the first con- 
centrated attempt to create such an 
institution since the partition. 

When firmly established, Nagpur 
University School of Journalism 


will offer a degree to students com- 
pleting two years of study. Until 
the curriculum is stable, however, 
the issuing of certificates for those 
who complete requirements will be 
the practice. 


Need Textbooks 


The major problem for Wolseley 
is providing textbooks for his 
classes, so that they may work as 
a unit towards similar goals. At 
present, India is practically devoid 
of suitable text materials for stu- 
dents, and the high cost of printing 
sturdy volumes rejects the possi- 
bility of having American and 
British texts reprinted in India. The 
journalism courses planned are so 
numerous and diverse that quantity 
shipment of texts at present would 
be highly impractical. 

The only solution for Professor 
Wolseley is to scan the available 
texts and have Indian publishers re- 
produce the material by offset or 
mimeographing processes. Fortun- 
ately, Nagpur University has 
promised to supply the number of 
typewriters necessary to accommo- 
date the journalism students. 

Graphic arts is included ex- 
tensively within the planned cur- 
riculum of the school. What might 
have been a major lack of ma- 
chinery for practical application of 
modern typography studies was 
solved by the publisher of Hitavada, 
one of Nagpur’s daily newspapers. 
The students will have frequent ac- 
cess to the newspaper’s presses and 
composing materials so that courses 
will serve as on-the-job training as 
well as part of the university’s 
academic program. 


Radio Studies Planned 


Professor Wolseley intends to in- 
corporate radio study into the pro- 
gram as soon as the magazine and 
newspaper sequences are working 
fluidly. The problems arising from 
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the teaching of radio techniques 
would interfere with successful 
learning in the more fundamental 
journalism courses. For this reason, 
radio courses will be added after 
the school has been in good work- 
ing order. 


Before trying to feel the true 
pulse of the Indian people, Wolseley 
wants to live among them in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, get- 
ting to know the immediate needs 
in the field of written communica- 
tion. Therefore, the first three 
months of the Indian venture will 
be spent in traveling from city to 
city, noting facilities and poten- 
tialities. The itinerary includes Cal- 
cutta, Madras, New Delhi, Bombay, 
and other areas considered neces- 
sary in forming a true concept of the 
Indian people, their habits, and per- 
sonality. 


Techniques Differ 


As the American educational en- 
voy settles down to his academic 
duties in Nagpur, he will need to ad- 
just to the formal teaching tech- 
niques of India. The heavy lecture 
schedule, with minor emphasis on 
laboratory work and _ discussion, 
prevails. Grades are computed from 
results of final examinations and 
lengthy term papers. 


Professor Wolseley hopes to com- 
promise with these methods so that 
he can incorporate laboratory and 
discussion sessions in his courses. 
For a complete journalism study 
the student must be placed in con- 
trived situations and Indian edu- 
cators have never attempted such 
devices. 

At Syracuse University, Professor 
Wolseley’s classes were scheduled 
during afternoons so that he could 
work late in the night and rise late 
in the morning. Indian universities 
bunch classes early in the morning 
and late in the afternoon since 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Headaches of Guidance Personnel Outlined 
In Article by Iowa Clinical Psychologist 


Guidance Is a Way of Life 


T he history of American educa- 
tion is replete with cast-off fads 
and frills, innovations, and basically 
sound ideas unfortunately ridden to 
death through misuse or through 
the short-sighted or penny-pinching 
policies of those who tried to use 
them. 


More tragic still are those educa- 
tional advances which have been 
given the kiss of oblivion by their 
own well-wishers who promoted 
them prematurely or excessively, or 
claimed results far beyond reason, 
riding them into the ground and set- 
ting educational progress back by 
decades. Those educational move- 
ments that the gods would doom 
they often first endow with great 
popularity. 

Guidance—the answer, according 
to some enthusiasts, to all of the ills 
that afflict modern education—has 
thus come to mean all things to ail 
men. It behooves those of us who 
believe in the possibilities of this 
new movement, therefore, to review 
the field from time to time and to 
attempt to separate the illegitimate 


‘Claims from the sound, to decide 


what guidance really is and what it 
Is not. 

In spite of the mistaken interpre- 
tations, “guidance” is not a course 
of study to be followed, nor a de- 
partment in a college of education 
or psychology. Guidance is not a 
testing service, nor is it just another 
educational fad that will pass with 
the coming dawn. Guidance, in its 
broadest and best sense, is a funda- 
Mental educational philosophy 
founded upon a belief in the sacred- 
ness of the human personality, up- 


on a basic confidence in the per- 
fectibility (or at least the im- 
provableness) of man, and upon 
genuine respect for each individual 
as a person. 7 


Science Is Valuable 


The use of the techniques - of 
science in this field of personal 
guidance and adjustment is highly 
desirable, of course. Scientific tech- 
niques should enable us to see the 
problems of education in their true 
perspective; they should help us 
avoid the easy error of magnifying 
small, unimportant difficulties ‘into 
seemingly large ones. Guidance 
should not be a magnifying glass to 
enlarge the insignificant or merely 
to uncover, out of curiosity, that 
which is hidden. The good guidance 
worker is not an overzealous de- 
tective, ferreting out all the hidden 
facts he can possibly find, without 
regard to their relevancy to the par- 
ticular problem needing solution. 
Guidance ought to be sufficiently 
scientific to concern itself only with 
those facts which are pertinent and 
important for the problem at hand. 

What guidance should do, then, 
is through scientific study and 
analysis, to give us facts upon which 
to build or to reconstruct a program 
to help people to live more satis- 
factory lives, to make smooth the 
way for him who cannot go alone— 
but not to carry him! 


True Aims Often Lost 


Guidance as found in our public 
schools today, however, too often 
has become a mere administrative 
procedure. Sometimes one is tempt- 
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Arthur L. Rautman 
Clinical Psychologist 
Sioux City, Iowa, Public Schools 


ed to believe that many of these 
highly organized “guidance pro- 
grams” have been established pri- 
marily as an elaborate attempt at 
administrative e1 f-justification. 
They seem to serve mainly as an of- 
ficial means of buck-passing, as a 
maneuver to salvage derelicts result- 
ing from unsolved inadequacies of 
the school systems or as a coverup 
to justify past errors. Such guidance 
programs often end by serving as 
an excuse for not making basic im- 
provements in educational pro- 
cedure—because “That’s why we 
have a guidance program” or “Let 
the counselor worry about that.” 

Worse still, some so-called 
guidance programs have been con- 
verted’ into administrative tech- 
niques for catching wrongdoers, in 
the belief that one of the functions 
of a guidance worker is to locate 
troublesome students and, by elim- 
inating them from the educational 
scene, to make life simpler for the 
rest of the school. 


Even aside from such adminis- 
trative misconceptions of the nature 
of his function, the guidance worker 
faces many peculiarly difficult prob- 
lems which arise from the very 
nature of the work he is trying to 
do. 


It is the basic task of the guidance 
worker, in common with the teach- 
er, for example, always to strive 
to make himself unnecessary. Since 
much of his work, in contrast with 
that of the teacher, however, must 
be in the only partly-recognized 
area of inter-personal relations (us- 
ually best accomplished with him- 
self in the background) the counsel- 
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or has the added task of keeping 
his contribution related to the 
school program. 


Integration Is Vital 


He should not get lost in the 
no-man’s land between pupil, par- 
ent, teacher, and administrative ma- 
chinery—without making effective 
contact with any of them. 

Since guidance programs are 
relatively new, there is little or no 
exact knowledge, or at least little 
agreement, ‘as to just what it is that 
guidance workers should seek to ac- 
complish. The result is that each 
guidance worker finds it necessary 
to blaze new trails and to expend 
a large share of his energies in map- 
ping out a program, rather than in 
executing well-laid plans. 

Guidance work is, basically, an 
attempt to recapture part of the per- 
sonal touch which has been lost in 
converting our one-time intimate 
schools into mass-production insti- 
tutions. The guidance worker is at- 
tempting to regain lost territory, us- 
ually by a program of re-training for 
pupils, teachers, administrators, and 
parents alike! 

Because of its personal nature, 
the relative success or failure of the 
guidance program is dependent 
more directly upon the personality 
and professional fitness of the 
guidance worker than is true in 
probably any other area of educa- 
tion. We cannot recapture the per- 
sonal touch by limiting our emphasis 
to administrative detail nor by 
stressing the trappings of a non- 
standardized educational movement. 

Being a relatively new area of 
work, it has attracted the mission- 
ary-minded members of related pro- 
fessional areas — enthusiasts eager 
to work out their own theories and 
often, unfortunately, their own pet- 
sonal problems. 

The area has also attracted the 
disgruntled opportunist who, find- 
ing other more standardized parts 


of the broad educational field un- 
congenial, looks upon guidance as 
an ideal place for the individualist’s 
last stand. 

Confronted though all guidance 
workers thus are by many unusu- 
ally difficult problems, and further 
handicapped by the failure of their 
own professional training programs 
to screen would-be trainees ade- 
quately, the area of guidance suf- 
fers from still another serious dif- 
ficulty: that of inadequate profes- 
sional preparation of many who are 
now entering and working in this 


Thorough Training Needed 


Because of the great appeal 
which work of this nature holds for 
a broad variety of people originally 
trained for work in related areas, 
many of the workers now having 
full or part-time responsibilities in 
the guidance area in the public 
schools have been trained in the 
techniques and methods of guidance 
only via the handbook and short- 
term training courses. 

Since these individuals often fail 
to catch the basic aims and con- 
cepts of child guidance, they often 
end by practicing mechanically 
other men’s techniques—techniques 
in which they may feel self-con- 
scious and the practice of which 
foredooms them to failure. 

Success in the field of guidance 
depends primarily upon insight. It 
is dependent upon the ability of the 
worker to sense the significance of 
facts and the interrelationships of 
pertinent data. This “insightful” 
ability cannot be obtained directly 
by concentrating on a short training 
program. 

The need for proper training is 
especially important because in- 
service supervision is always dif- 
ficult and usually non-existent. The 
guidance worker has a lonely job 
because he can identify himself 
with neither the teachers nor the 
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supervisory groups. His immediate 
superior often is untrained in this 
field, leaving the worker with no 
professional colleagues. 


Guidance skills differ from the 
skills required for successful class- 
room teaching. The need is for the 
trained guidance worker with a 
teaching background which should 
enable him to predict how his sug- 
gestions can aid teachers in their 
attempts to help a child. 

Workers in the field of guidance 
function on many different levels, 
Some operate on the level of ad- 
visors, or givers of information 
which the student could get by him- 
self but which the advisor has 
more readily available. Others are 
primarily disciplinarians. Still others 
serve as chief file clerk of the 
standardized test results. And 
finally, there is the personal coun- 
selor, who may from time to time 
act in all these other capacities but 
who, in addition, serves as con- 
sultant for students who have per- 
sonal problems and thus becomes 
diagnostician, psychotherapist, and 
social case worker all in one. 


Don't Attempt Too Much 


If demands are to be made upon 
the guidance worker above the low- 
est level, then his personal qualifica- 
tions must be considered. Sympathy 
and personal insight, so indispen- 
sable in counseling, must be based 
upon a fundamental understanding 
not only of the symptoms of mal- 
adjustment of individuals, but also 
upon an understanding of the main- 
springs of the human carnival of 
hopes and aspirations, of “passions 
and regrets.” 

In working with high school 
groups, the young, immature coun- 
selor just out of college is often in 
close competition with students or 
may be still so closely identified 
with this age group as to make ob- 
objectivity difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 
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Again, the guidance worker may 
be too old, and hence he may find 
it difficult to appreciate blundering 
and primitive efforts at adjustment 
by adolescents. The need is for in- 
dividuals who are mature in their 
responses to the problems of life. 

A guidance worker who has 
“worked his way up” from poverty 
by hard work may be unable to 
comprehend the adjustment difficul- 
ties of the “spoiled” children who 
have always “had everything.” 


Contempt for Books 


‘It is difficult for most guidance 
workers who have grown up with 
the modern American middle-class 
emphasis upon the value of educa- 
tion to understand some people’s 
complete lack of respect for book- 
learning. Moral evaluations and 
righteous indignation on the part of 
the counselor have very limited 


‘value in the therapeutic process. 


Such blanks in a worker’s profes- 
sional development can be cor- 
rected, or at least minimized, by 
adequate training. 

It is, after all, never the func- 
tion of a counselor to re-make his 
conferee in his own image. His 
job is to give him such assistance 
as will enable the conferee to de- 
velop according to his own wishes. 

Since guidance is a new area, 
the guidance worker far too often 
is selected, not because of his skill 


-in counseling, but because he is a 


promoter, one “who can put a pro- 
gram across.” It is all too often the 
fate of these guidance specialists 
to start a new department, organize 
and outline an excellent program 
and then become hopelessly bogged 
down in administrative minutiae. 

Counseling is, after all, a form of 
teaching at its best, in the sense 
that it should enable the individual 
to synthesize his experience, both 
teal and vicarious, into a basic 
Philosophy of life. 

Guidance is the response made by 


our modern educational systems to 
a failure or weakness in classroom 
methods of education. Because this 
is true, and because so often the 
school guidance program constitutes 
society’s first and perhaps last 
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chance at a graceful reconstruction 
of the lives of young people, the 
careful selection and training of the 
guidance worker should demand our 
most conscientious evaluation and 
effort. 


My Teaching Is Easier Because . . . 


I have learned that I am a hu- 
man being who needs freedom from 
worry and a certain amount of fun 
out of life. 


A number of things worked to- 
gether to give me a new outlook. 
First, a chance to leave teaching— 
one that I did not take — drove 
home to me more fully than ever 
before the realization that I was 
in the right job. 

Second, I faced up to the fact 
that my expectations from the state 
retirement fund would not make 
me financially independent in later 


life, and began paying for a series 
of annuities. 

Third, I now make it a point to 
go out two or three nights a week. 
I’ve learned to play bridge, I go 
to the movies, to the theater, and 
to concerts whenever possible, and 
I have accepted church obligations. 

It’s strange how much less tired 
I get when I have something inter- 
esting planned for the evening. 

Teaching is easier when you 
learn how to live. 


Dora Wolfangle 


State Teachers College 
West Chester, Penna. 
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Adjustment 
Languages for Life Adjustment 


A wareness of the fact that some 
universities are eliminating all 
language requirements for entrance 
into or graduation from college, and 
that foreign language enrollments 
are decreasing at an alarming rate 
in our high schools, is leading all 
teachers of modern languages to ex- 
amine critically their place in the 
general curriculum in order to de- 
termine what contribution their sub- 
ject is making, or can make, to meet 
the needs of adolescence. 


While there are few language 
teachers who would insist that a 
modern language be required for 
graduation from high school, all of 
them worthy of the name would 
claim that the study of a modern 
language can do something for our 
youth that they, as individuals, and 
we, as a nation, desperately need, 
and that it can be done in no other 
way. An American woman, work- 
ing with Arab refugees in Palestine 
under the United Nations, expressed 
this idea in the following words: 
“We who are learning even a lit- 
tle Arabic feel that we are helped to 
understand just a little more a peo- 
ple and a culture quite different 
from our own.” 


The Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment in the Secondary Schools, 
which has made a critical study of 
our present curriculum, has defined 
life adjustment as “that which bet- 
ter equips all American youth to live 
democratically with satisfaction to 
themselves and profit to society as 
home members, workers and citi- 
zens.” The Commission has listed 


The vital subject of life ad- 
justment is given thorough 
treatment in the three articles 
which follow. Dorothy Baker 
tells the story of a poorly-ad- 
justed teacher who failed 
miserably to develop the full 
potential of her pupils. “Miss 
X” didn’t realize the im- 
portance of helping her class- 
mates to know one another 
better. M. L. Story points out 
the necessity of a beginning 
teacher developing emotional 
maturity and leadership qual- 
ities as necessary qualifica- 
tions for professional success. 
Miss Laura B. Johnson out- 
lines clearly the important 
role that languages can play in 
furthering international under- 
standing among students. 


the following five areas which 
should form the basis of the new 
curriculum: family relationships, 
leisure time activities, development 
of creative arts, consumer educa- 
tion, and citizenship. Instead of 
“viewing with alarm” these sug- 
gestions as an attack on our “vested 
interest,” language teachers should 
welcome them as an effective means 
of demonstrating the rich and 
unique contribution that the study 
of a modern language can make to 
any plan that aims at life adjust- 
ment. Let us take each one up in 
turn. 
1. Family Relationships 

The barrier between generations 


Laura B. Johnson 


Wisconsin High School 
Madison, Wisc. 


presents a gap that no parent, no 
teacher, no adult, can ever com- 
pletely bridge: but the lack of sym- 
pathetic understanding between the 
first generation Americans and their 
European forebears is a tragic sit- 
uation with which we in this coun- 
try are all too familiar. We need to 
be reminded occasionally that 30% 
of the present population of the 
United States is no more than one 
generation removed from a foreign 
background. 


Discussion of the relationship be- 
tween parents and children or teach- 
ers and pupils in a foreign coun- 
try, as it may be revealed in a story 
or film, may bring the dawn of 
understanding into the eyes of a 
confused and discontented child 
whose parents, trained in the more 
conservative traditions of the old 
world, refuse to conform to the 
more free and easy folkways of 
young America. And children of 
American born parents may be 
more willing to accept parental dis- 
cipline that seems to them less ob- 
jectionable when compared with 
European customs. 


Il. Leisure Time Activities 


In spite of our American em- 
phasis on the importance of “prac- 
tical” subjects, even our most 
fanatic promoters of vocational 
training cannot claim that typists 
spend all their time typing, or super 
salesmen, selling. They, along with 
millions of other Americans, spend 
nany hours reading, attending 
plays, movies, concerts, operas, lis- 
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tening to the radio, watching tele- 
vision, and traveling. No one can 
deny that familiarity with a 
foreign language and a foreign land 
widens the horizon and increases 
the range of interests in all these 
forms of recreation and leisure time 
activities. 


In these days of rapid transit, 
many of our students have already 
had the opportunity to travel in 
Mexico or French Canada. And 
who has not heard of the students 
who are flying to Paris for brief 
vacations? But the contribution to 
travel is not limited to trips abroad. 
Last year, in a single day, imme- 
diately after the spring vacation, 
pupils in the language classes of 
a small high school reported the 
following incidents in which their 
“travel” had been made more mean- 
ingful by their study of a foreign 
language. One boy’s “travel” con- 
sisted of a trip to the corner grocery 
where he was amazed and interested 
to learn that the Roquefort cheese 
he had read about in French class 
was not limited to French manu- 
facture, but was also being made 
in this country; thus came realiza- 
tion of one more bond between his 
Native state and a foreign land; an- 
other boy’s “travel” took him to an 
evening meeting at his church where 
he saw a film of the old Aztec 
civilization that he had heard about 


_ in Spanish class; a girl boasted 


naively of her pleasure at being 
able to laugh at some French 
phrases in the film she had seen 
which most of the audience failed to 
understand; another girl came back 
from Chicago proudly bearing a 
French menu with the French 
Waiter’s autograph which she had 
asked for in her best French; an- 
other student reported seeing, on 
the campus of a neighboring univer- 
sity, a stuffed quetzal bird, which 
had been described in his Spanish 
textbook; still another had spent an 


hour of his spring vacation with 
the brilliant Sorolla murals at the 
Museum of the Hispanic Society 
in New York City. A year later 
this same student was spending a 
semester doing scientific research 
with his father in Central America 
where he found his knowledge of 
Spanish based on a two year course 
in high school of immense “prac- 
tical” value. But perhaps the most 
significant of all was the pride with 
which a little country girl, who may 
never travel beyond the confines 
of her native state, showed a letter 
and a hand-made gift from her 
French “pen-pal.” 


So much for the contribution that 
language study can make to travel 
as a worthy use of leisure time. 
What familiarity with a modern 
language adds to the satisfaction 
one gets from concerts, operas, 
radio, and movies is too obvious to 
need further elaboration here. In 
the realm of reading, which is not 
yet entirely obsolete as a form of 
recreation, even those who never at- 
tain sufficient proficiency to read 
for pleasure books in a foreign 
language find their horizons widened 
and their recognition vocabulary 
tremendously increased. Even in the 
most elementary stages of language 
study, the learner can get great sat- 
isfaction from the ability to recog- 
nize, pronounce and interpret the 
hitherto baffling italics that he is 
apt to meet in his reading. When 
one realizes that 70% of our Eng- 
lish words derive from French and 
that most Latin roots to be found 
in English words came into our 
language through French, one must 
recognize how much the study of 
French contributes to the under- 
standing of our own language. And 
when the study of Spanish reveals 
that such homely native words as 
pickaninny, vamoose and hoosegow 
are what Mencken calls “loan 
words” from what we erroneously 
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call a “foreign language”, the pupil 
becomes aware of the intimate in- 
terrelationship of languages and 
hence the interdependence of peo- 
ples. | 

Two naive but penetrating com- 
ments made by different pupils af- 
ter seeing the same film of country 
life in France reveal the use that 
can be made of appropriate films 
and subsequent class discussion. 
The first student commented, 
“French people seem to get so much 
pleasure from such simple things.” 
The scenes in the film that showed 
the spontaneous singing of folk 
songs, joyous folk dancing, eating, 
drinking, talking, and laughing to- 
gether proved to be, for this pupil, 
at least, a concrete and impressive 
object lesson in healthy, wholesome 
recreation. 

The comment by the second 
pupil was a most shocking, if un- 
conscious revelation of a pro- 
vincialism that is almost universal 
in American thought and corres- 
ponds to the state of mind of many 
G. I.’s during the war. “Are the 
French civilized?” Her question 
was prompted by the fact that 
peasants drove to market in two- 
wheeled carts instead of four-door 
sedans. The logical response to 
such an inquiry would have been 
the following question: “In your 
opinion, a man with two auto- 
mobiles is twice as civilized as the 
man with only one?” 

The prevailing attitude on the part 
of the average American led an in- 
dignant citizen to express himself in 
the local press as follows: “Actually 
what we are doing in too many of 
our secondary schools is to prepare 
some of the students for a job, to 
teach them that to make money is 
the most important aspect of life, 
that to be a success one must be 
materially affluent, and that above 
all else one must be inoculated 
against culture.” 

It is just this cultured and cul- 
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tivated use of leisure time which is 
one of the strongest assets of 
modern language study, and one of 
its chief raisons d’etre. 

III. Creative Arts 

While the connection between the 
study of a language and partiipa- 
tion in creative arts is less obvious, 
it is very real and has already been 
suggested on the preceding pages. 
Knowledge of the love of beauty 
of the Indians throughout Latin 
America, familiarity with the skill 
of Mexicans in leather, glass, weav- 
ing, basketry, pottery, silver ware, 
acquaintance with the artistry in- 
nate in the French people, study of 
great artists of the present and the 
past, contact with the music of 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, De- 
bussy, Ravel, deFalla, Granados, 
Xaxier Cugat, even, not to mention 
the songs of Schubert, Schumann, 
Wagner, all of which form an in- 
trinsic part of the study of lan- 
guage—all this is a source of tre- 
mendous inspiration for many types 
of creative activities from cooking 
and sewing to singing, dancing and 
painting. The preparation of scrap- 
books, posters, maps, costumes, 
foreign dishes, or exhibits is as 
legitimate a learning activity for 
a language class as for any other 
and brings the same satisfaction to 
the creators. 


IV. Consumer Education 

The first comment that many of 
our students make on seeing a for- 
eign film for the first time is the 
difference in the standard of living. 
And the high school student who 
sees his peers in other lands riding 
to school on burros and bicycles 
instead of in automobiles, may well 
be the more reconciled to the use 
of the family car only one night a 
week instead of seven! 


V. Citizenship 
Several years ago in writing 
about one of our states, the Di- 
rector of the State Historical So- 


ciety had this to say: “Wisconsin 
has been unusually successful in 
the amalgamation of nationalities, 
offering economic opportunities, 
freedom of religion and education; 
and the lesson learned by studying 
state history should be spread to all 
the world. Wisconsin has proved 
that with tolerance and understand- 
ing, the melting pot of democracy 
can work.” 


How can anyone be a good citi- 
zen of any of our forty-eight states, 
if, during his youth, he has had no 
contact with an environment or a 
language different from his own? 
Of recent years, many thousands of 
migratory workers have penetrated 
into our northern states from Mex- 
ico, bringing with them many life 
adjustment problems. As a result 
of the refusal a year ago of an of- 
ficial to allow the Mexican children 
to swim in the local swimming pool 
of a small town in the Middle 
West, the governor’s Commission 
on Human Rights has provided 
three Spanish-speaking workers to 
devote full time during the summer 
to these children, teaching them 
English in the mornings, and direct- 
ing their recreation in the after- 
noons. Here, then, is a concrete 
problem in life adjustment calling 
not only for all the tact, energy, 
and enthusiam of which the work- 
ers are capable, but demanding a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
Mexicans themselves, which can 
come only from a previous study 
of their language. 


It seems obvious that citizens of 
the United States to whom the study 
of Spanish had been presented in 
their youth as a significant way of 
life would approach the foreigners 
in their midst with an attitude of 
sympathetic interest and with tol- 
erance, not as beasts of burden to 
be exploited, but as human beings 
who, because of their simplicity, 
natural dignity, innate courtesy and 
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inborn love of beauty could con- 
tribute much to us and to our na- 
tional way of life. 


In the broader field of interna- 
tional politics where the United 
States must assume a role of lead- 
ership for which she is ill prepared, 
the teachers of modern languages 
have a tremendous responsibility 
and a glorious opportunity. Not 
long ago, an editorial in the New 
York Times made the following 
statement: “From time to time some 
of our legislators and a part of 
our public give way to an active 
distaste for ‘foreigners.’ Once this 
was a harmless weakness. It is 
such no longer. The only way we 
can be safe in today’s world is by 
helping ‘foreigners’ in the ways that 
are open—by economic assistance, 
by technological advice, by military 
aid and advice. 


And it is this that is the job of 
modern language teachers—to make 
young America aware of the exis- 
tence of other nations, aware of 
their problems, achievements, and 
contributions to the world civiliza- 
tion that we have inherited equally; 
and aware of the interdependence 
of all nations. This is a job for all 
teachers, but none are better quali- 
fied than language teachers because 
of their training, experience, and 
the very nature of the subject mat- 
ter itself. 


Any program that claims to en- 
able pupils to adjust to life must 
include preparation for world citi- 
zenship. Adjustment to life in one 
small community, state or nation 
is no longer enough. Because only 
the language of a foreign people can 
open the door to its culture and 
civilization, and because our world 
includes many different nations, no 
program of studies, no curriculum, 
whatever its title or purposes, can 
be complete that leaves out foreign 
language study. 
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Remodeling Mus X 


A bout the first of May during 
a certain school year I was invited 
by a high school teacher of English 
to present the principles of public 
speaking to one of her classes. The 
nature of the request alerted me to 
inquire into the previous speech 
training of the class and the teach- 
er’s concept of speech education. 
Various remarks of Miss X had led 
to the conclusion that “speech 
work” was unpopular with her stu- 
dents; she was having trouble elicit- 
ing oral book reports and “talks”. 


Investigation included confer- 
ences with Miss X, interviews with 
all members of the group, and ob- 
servations made in and out of the 
classroom. Results were typical of 
so many class situations in my ex- 
perience that I detail them here. 


Conferences with Miss X revealed 
her as a well educated woman with 
a university background that in- 
cluded a Master’s degree in English. 
She was widely read, had high 
ethical standards and was liked by 
her colleagues. Teachers who 
shared her quarters spoke highly 
of her. Life had given her hard- 
ships to which she had apparently 
adjusted with common sense and 
strength of character. Talking with 


_ her one felt she had much to share 


with young men and women already 
facing life problems with a pitiable 
lack of preparation. Yet there was 
no real communication between 
them. She did not know, to cite 
a few instances divulged in my in- 
terviews, that one of her “lazy” boys 
got up at four-thirty every mor- 
ning; that another labored an hour 
before school every day in a store 
and continued there each afternoon 
and all day Saturdays. She was un- 
aware that one pupil, an orphan, 
paid his own board and room bill 


to strangers and had maintained 
himself completely all through high 
school, that another had spent his 
childhood with a roaming “Okie” 
family and could talk intimately of 
bad conditions in several states. If, 
as Marguerite Nordahl points out, 1 
the teacher’s first duty is to read her 
pupils, Miss X was woefully at fault. 
To date class work had included 
the study of grammar and syntax, 
the writing of themes, the reading 
of prescribed literature and the reci- 
tation of oral book reports. Two as- 
signed speeches had met with re- 
sistance. Several of the boys and a 
few girls in the total of twenty- 
eight had avoided all oral work by 
absenteeism or thin excuses of un- 
preparedness. Only four or five ever 
volunteered to take part in class dis- 
cussions at any given time. There 
had been frequent absences and five 
withdrawals from the class during 
the course of the year. Around 
school halls and locker rooms the 
students complained of wasted time, 
a “dry English class” and a “crabby 
teacher.” One unexpected incident 
was noteworthy. Miss X was de- 
tained one day and as I waited with 
the class for her one boy said to an- 
other, “Why don’t we start?” “Miss 
X isn’t here yet,” his friend replied. 
“Aw, she doesn’t count anyhow,” 
returned the first speaker. 


Many Were Strangers 

Encouraged to try an experiment, 
Miss X asked her pupils how many 
knew the names of their classmates. 
She was astonished to learn that 
most of them were all but complete 
strangers. Two girls knew most 
of the names. Some said they 
knew a few. Miss X_ told 


1. Marguerite Nordahl, “Procedures for De- 
veloping Comprehension in Reading.” Clare- 
—., Colleges Reading Conference, 1942, 
p. 222. 
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Dorothy C. Baker 
Speech Consultant 
Everett Public Schools, Wash. 
me later that she had _ sup- 


posed all the students were well ac- 
quainted. From what she added and 
from my own observation I got the 
impression that she had assumed 
them to be a consolidated unit with 
herself on the outside. Here was 
a group of interesting human beings 
who had been shut up with one an- 
other from early September through 
the first week in May one hour a 
day five days a week. They began 
as strangers, they were still 
strangers. And they were supposed 
to be learning. What? How? 


To lecture that class on the prin- 
ciples of public speaking would have 
been to drive them further into their 
lethargy. Besides of what use is 
public speaking in the traditional 
sense to such youth? These boys 
and girls were full of unsolved prob- 
lems, questions and frustrations. A 
fascinating segment of life was in 
that classroom, and a shelf of rich 
reading. No meaning in either! 


Just what is wrong in such a sit- 
uation? Is an alternative possible? 
What is wrong is the denial of the 
social impulse, strong in adoles- 
cents. The teacher in our illustration 
is blind to the social needs of her 
group for a number of reasons. 
First, she regarded her classroom as 
a place to teach a subject. Her 
trouble here was a narrow concep- 
tion of social life. Perhaps the 
large modern high school would not 
require such a multiplicity of “ac- 
tivities” and so many opportunities 
for “joining” if its classrooms were 
organized on a basis nearer to the 
reality of the nature and needs of 
young human beings. Those needs 
include fellowship with the others 
shut up in the same room; they in- 
clude knowledge of each other, un- 
derstanding of common problems 
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and the kind of communication that 
relieves inner tensions and anxieties. 
No adolescent can learn anything 
when he cannot understand the 
meanings and attitudes of his neigh- 
bor across the aisle. 


Dread of the Unknown 


During my interviews with mem- 
bers of the class cited I learned 
that all those who had refused 
to make speeches were paralyzed 
by the illusion that they had 
nothing of interest to say. Be- 
cause they were not acquainted with 
their classmates they felt these 
strangers had a superior knowledge 


and a higher degree of attainment 


than they themselves could achieve. 
They spring in part from dread of 
the unknown. When these students 
discovered they were all self-de- 
ceived in the same way, when they 
began to see that their differences 
could be a source of rich exchange 
of experiences and ideas, but above 
all when they came to know each 
other’s names, tastes and back- 
grounds, they were ready to talk. 
They were guided to initial ac- 
quaintanceship by simple methods, 
Every day when the roll was called 
each student responded with a de- 
scriptive sentence about himself, 
giving his favorite hobby, his former 
residence if from out of town, his 
best loved book, most unforgettable 
person or a brief autobiographical 
anecdote. 

Second, Miss X was afraid to 
place herself in the group. She had 
come up through an educational 
system lacking insight into group 
handling. She attended teachers’ 
meetings but they were static. True, 
there was much talk of the demo- 
cratic approach, but the principal 
had his policies carefully formulat- 
ed before the meetings and with 
his assistant saw to it that they 
were voted in. 


Her shyness would not allow her 
to bring her experience to bear up- 
on the literature she read with her 
pupils; she could not rouse herself 
to do so. Consequently she re- 
mained a closed book to her class. 


Lacks Insight 


Last, Miss X lacked the vital 
insight into the difference between 
youth and later life. 

Rapport between teacher and 
class and among all members of 
the group is the first prerequisite 
to any learning. Not by lecturing 
but by the actual establishment of 
a “we” spirit the teacher demon- 
strates that the proper study of man 
is man. 

A little less busy-ness_ with 
sound projectors and movies, a 
little less talk and a great deal more 
“we” behavior on the part of teach- 
er and pupils and education will 
become a living, growing process. 

Here in the enervating atmo- 
sphere of a classroom like Miss 
X’s there is no problem solving 
because pupils are not encouraged 
to bring in their problems. They 
live divided lives. Like the Dutch 
children who abandon their shoes 
outside the door, students in such 
a class doff their real lives as they 
come into the classroom and re- 
sume them after the bell rings. 


Group Leadership 


Emotional disturbances incident- 
al to school attendance can be pre- 
vented by intelligent group leader- 
ship on the part of the teacher. 
Already this paper has suggested 
methods usable in every classroom: 
(1.) Starting with the resolve to 
read pupils first and teach subject 
matter after rapport has been firm- 
ly established will save time in the 
long run and put group relation- 
ships on a healthful basis. (2.) 
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Preliminary study of class rolls and 
records will give the teacher a 
good head start. (3.) Deliberate 
attempt to acquaint her pupils with 
her own personality and _back- 
ground to the proper extent will 
establish her as a person and mem- 
ber of the group. (4.) Daily roll 
call for a week or two responded 
to with autobiographical _ tidbits 
will tend to acquaint pupils with 
each other and set them at ease. 
(5.) Stimulating students to think 
in terms of their own life problems 
will motivate the year’s study. 
Whatever the prescribed area may 
be it can be geared into the every- 
day needs of the pupils in any 
grade. The teacher of history is 
dynamic if she starts with current 
local, national and _ international 
problems and sends her students 
to past history only to use it for 
understanding today’s march of 
events. 


Other Methods 


In addition to the methods al- 
ready treated we may list several 
others proved efficacious by actual 
test. Some need be mentioned 
only briefly because they are more 
or less self-explanatory; others de- 
serve fuller explanation. 


1. Arrange chairs whenever pos- 
sible in a circle which shall include 
the teacher. Draw in all who tend 
to sit outside. 


2. Let shy students introduce 
others who are willing to join dis- 
cussions. The first day all students 
might talk with their neighbors a 
while and get enough information 
to introduce each other to the 
group. Suggest the radio M.C., a 
character who appeals to the adol- 
escent. 


3. Make a trip to the school li- 
brary in a body with a careful plan 
(Continued from Page 23) 
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The Right Start ioe Student Teachers 


M any a young co-ed, nearing 
the end of her college career, duti- 
fully signs up for a course called 
“Directed Teaching.” Too often 
this is done solely for the purpose 
of meeting an inescapable teaching- 
certificate requirement. Whatever 
anticipations she may have regard- 
ing this course, she probably does 
not realize how clearly it symbol- 
izes a sort of “passing of an era” 
in her own life. Unwittingly and 
precipitously, she is taking a final 
step toward ending that carefree 
cycle of existence known as the 
“bobby-soxer” phase. One is al- 
most tempted at this stage to ad- 
vise her to have those beloved bob- 
by sox cast in bronze or put tender- 
ly away as mementos. Likewise 
the young man who is entering upon 
the same course might be similarly 
advised to “put away childish 
things.” In a very realistic way 
“practice teaching” marks for both 
sexes a real transition. The new 
and exciting challenge of maturity 
is suddenly thrust upon them. 


As educators, we have shown, 
perhaps, too little awareness of the 
effects and demands of this import- 
ant transition. In fact, for a given 
student the teaching internship may 
constitute a first actual experience 
in leadership. Thus, besides the in- 
escapable requirement of a newly 
important maturity, which certain- 
ly makes a large enough demand, 
there is the even more exacting 
necessity of developing definite 
leadership qualities. For those 


students who have held various 
offices and who have played the 
more important roles in school life 
this challenge is not unique or awe- 
some. 


But for the others, the ex- 


perience of “taking over,” even in 
the most restricted sense, is a new 
role and one that makes heavy de- 
mands upon the novitiate. 


Two Concepts 


Ignoring other factors, we may 
well consider some of the import- 
ant implications in this twofold 
challenge of maturity and leader- 
ship which faces the beginning 
teacher. It is significant that both 
of these concepts are being given 
a large measure of attention today 
in the literature of the various 
social fields. What should be our 
specific concern in the preparation 
of teachers, with these two import- 
ant objectives? 


A broad consideration of the 
meaning of maturity, deriving from 
such authorities as Overstreet, Saul, 
and Binger may well leave the 
reader overwhelmed by the com- 
plexity and all-inclusiveness of this 
“total - character - structure” idea. 
Conceived as mental health, matur- 
ity encompasses a total pattern of 
mental, emotional, and social fac- 
tors. It would be presumptive to 
suppose that anything short of the 
total growth span of the individual 
could be keynoted as a clue to the 
development of this psycho-biolog- 
ical ideal. Yet, from a practical 
viewpoint, the director of student 
teaching must be concerned with 
something which can only be de- 
scribed as maturity, even if such a 
description actually refers some- 
what superficially to the “outward 
marks” of a mature individual. 
Without attempting to epitomize 
the various psychological elements 
involved, we may give at least a 
pragmatic consideration to these 
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essential or desirable outward 


marks which should characterize 
an ambitious tyro who is entering 
upon the role of teaching for the 
first time. 


Good Taste Important 


A negative approach is almost 
inevitable. What are ostensible 
signs of immaturity which work 
against the success of the begin- 
ner? The obvious and fundament- 
al question of dress and appearance 
has already been mentioned. Pro- 
verbial “fads” of the collegian must 
be supplanted by a sensible mod- 
eration in dress, aiming at some- 
thing like well-groomed conserva- 
tism, if the mores of pedagogy are 
to be honored. It should be noted. 
however, that this is not a universal 
observance even among experienced 
teachers. A college student recently 
observed that one of her previous 
men teachers had appeared upon 
occasion dressed, as she expressed 
it, in “five different plaids.” How- 
ever, aside from the moot question 
of taste in dress, the stress upon 
this superficial but important ear- 
mark of maturity, i.e., dressing like 
an adult, is often an important 
psychological factor in the success 
of a student teacher. 


A second consideration is that of 
attitude or outlook. The teacher, 
for example, who is only a few 
years removed from high school 
classes in which he works may have 
an unconsciously closer affinity for 
the students’ outlook than for that 
of the older and more sedate grown- 
ups who constitute the faculty. This, 
of course, is sometimes the most 
difficult transition of all. It may 
be highly frustrating to some stu- 
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dent-teachers to find themselves 
suddenly placed in the “enemy 
camp,” somewhat like the G. I. 
who very naturally “hates” officers 
and who looks at his newly award- 
ed stripes with real embarrassment 
and misgivings. 


Temperament Important 


More important, perhaps, is the 
temperament which the apprentice- 
teacher brings to the task. The 
psychological process of maturing 
emotionally must of necessity be 
saltatory at this stage for some 
individuals. In a sense the teach- 
ing experience constitutes the meet- 
ing of a new and somewhat pro- 
longed major crisis which may place 
unprecedented demands upon the 
temperamental behavior of the in- 
dividual. A larger objectivity in 
social situations seems doubly diffi- 
cult to achieve when such combined 
factors as dubious planning, un- 
certain knowledge of subject-matter, 
and an almost inevitable self-con- 
sciousness may tend to put the be- 
ginner “on edge” emotionally. 
Needless to say, the role of the 
supervising teacher is all important 
in helping to create an atmosphere 
that does not make unreasonable 
demands upon the emotional se- 
curity of the fledgling and which 
circumvents the dread and forebod- 
ings that operate so disastrously in 
some individual cases. Thus a 
kind of emotional preparation for 
student teaching is imperative in 
achieving the desired maturity 
which the beginner hopes to bring 
to the classroom. 


The second large element, lead- 
ership, is again an all-inclusive kind 
of characteristic upon which vol- 
umes have been written. However, 
the modern emphasis in schools 
upon democratic procedures offers 
the direct clue to our major con- 
cern regarding student teachers. It 
is important, above all, to steer 


them away from the authoritarian 
pattern which has been characteris- 
tic of the traditional classroom. 
Thus the new teacher must strong- 
ly repudiate the stereotyped notion 
that he is expected to “dominate” 
his classroom. His concern must 
be rather with the development of 
a personality which helps to create 
and maintain an atmosphere of 
good will and positive cooperation. 
His largest responsibility is that of 
showing a considerate and genuine 
interest in the members of his class 
as persons. He must be honestly 
more concerned with the growth of 
the individuals in the classroom 
than with the outward manifesta- 
tions of his own importance. 


Not a Dictator 


Thus the student teacher must 
be led to avoid the common pitfall 
of feeling a responsibility for prov- 
ing his mettle as a “top sergeant” 
or as an I-know-it-all hero in the 
classroom. Any tendency of this 
sort to see himself as a newly ap- 
pointed dictator must definitely be 
supplanted by a realization that his 
role is pre-eminently democratic 
and that his success is measured 
in terms of democratic values. For 
this reason, the conscious practice 
of democratic techniques must be 
strongly encouraged in those un- 
accustomed to leading. The larger 
educational values of group action 
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and of individual initiative must be 
constantly in the forefront. 

The ideal maturity which we seek 
must include, above all, the ability 
to face the job squarely and with 
persistence. However platitudinous 
they may sound, the honest virtues 
of reliability and independence and 
the will to succeed in spite of diffi- 
culty are still in fashion. The all- 
important qualities of character 
which stem from our religious- 
democratic heritage — selflessness, 
tolerance, and a high degree of 
human sympathy — must of neces- 
sity function from the beginning as 
a part of the working equipment of 
one whose high purpose is that of 
guiding youth. 

These marks of maturity and 
leadership add up to a truly chal- 
lenging stage of growth for the 
beginning teacher. Yet there will 
perhaps be no happier moment of 
self-realization in the lives of these 
young people than that first exu- 
berant feeling of successful achieve- 
ment in the classroom. Our obli- 
gation as teachers, supervisors, or 
simply as friends in helping them 
to make this encouraging beginning 
cannot be too strongly felt. The 
profession has no greater concern 
than that of inducting these sorely 
needed newer teachers with the 
welcoming assistance which gives 
the fullest promise of continuous 
success and happiness. 


NOW YOU TRY 

“Some of the difficulties of teach- 
ing in an urban situation” writes 
Clyde Marsh in Detroit Education 
News, “are in the lessons which have 
a rural setting. For instance, a teach- 
er tried to find from his class whether 
anyone could give a word picture 
of a silo.’ One hand was raised. 

“‘Well, it’s like a fat pole’ said 
the seventh grader attached to the 
hand. 

“As we ponder on the matter, we 
wonder whether anyone else could 
have bettered the definition in as 
many words.” 


FROM DOWN UNDER 
A teacher we know who likes to 
give a human touch to her geography 
lessons tells about an Australian 
sheep farmer who, having drawn 4 
huge wool check, bought an expensive 
car. When he brought it back for 
servicing, the salesman asked if he 
were thoroughly satisfied with it. 
“Oh, yes,” said the farmer. “I 
especially like that glass partition 
between the front and back seat.” 
“Why?” asked the salesman. 
“Because it stops the sheep from 
licking the back of my neck when 
I’m taking them to market.” 
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Lure of India Calls Wolseley 


(Continued from Page 12) 
many of the students hold full time 
jobs while attending school. The 
change of schedule will necessitate 
an “early to bed, early to rise” pro- 
gram for the portly, bespectacled 
educator. 

To assist him in teaching chores, 
Professor Wolseley expects to con- 
tact the Indian students who have 
studied under him at Northwestern 
and Syracuse Universities. These 
aides will also help overcome 
language barriers which may arise 
between the American teacher and 
the English-speaking Indians. Sev- 
eral Americans who are now work- 
ing in Nagpur on newspapers and 
magazines have offered their as- 


‘sistance; so have the instructors of 


journalism in India. Interest is run- 
ning high as evidenced by many 
letters Wolseley has received from 


interested students and journalists 
who look to the school for future 
help. Sufficient enrollment is al- 
ready insured, and the adminis- 
trators fear many aspiring journ- 
alists will be turned away for lack 
of facilities at the outset. 


Two Books Slated 


During his stay in India, Pro- 
fessor Wolseley has contracted to 
write one of two volumes about 
India to be published in 1954. His 
work will concentrate on the human 
interest aspect of Indian life. 
Bishop Stephen Neill, Anglican 
Bishop in India, will write the com- 
panion volume discussing India 
from the factual and statistical 
standpoint. 

This educational venture would 
be impossible without the help of 
Mrs. Wolseley who will be wife, ad- 


visor, and co-worker to the pro- 
fessor. Eager to study the domestic 
aspect of Indian life, new foods and 
the strange servant relationships, — 
Mrs. Wolseley expects a year of 
hard work made fascinating with 
new experiences. She will take most 
of the photographs for her hus- 
band’s book and articles. In the 
past Mrs. Wolseley has aided her 
husband by reading copy and mak- 
ing suggestions for his published 
works. 

The handful of Indian students 
who have been fortunate enough to 
study under Wolseley since India 
lost its school of journalism has en- 
deavored to take the teachings of 
the professor and his staff back to 
India. Now, in an effort to get to 
more students with a wealth of prac- 
tical knowledge, this Mohammed is 
venturing to the mountain. 


Remodeling Miss X 


(Continued from Page 20) 

of attack for utilizing the stacks 
and equipment there. Trips of any 
kind when well organized and moti- 
vated help tremendously to create 
a “we” feeling. After each jaunt 
the class returns to their room as 
a home. 


4. Plan together as occasion per- 
mits to invite outside speakers to 
address the class. Let a different 
member extend each new invitation 
and introduce the speaker. 


5. Approach the textbook study 
by assigning chapters to committees 
who will discuss the contents in 
panels or symposiums guided by 
searching thought questions. 


6. As rapport grows arrange for 
each member to be an “expert” on 
some rule in grammar, spelling or 
other necessary mechanics. The 


expert notes errors in the speech 
and writing of his classmates and 
sends a message or in some other 
agreed manner helps them to im- 
prove. He could watch for an er- 
ror made by himself. 

7. Establish the habit of writing 
themes for class consumption and 
evaluation rather than mere teach- 
er reaction. It is more natural and 
stimulating to write for one’s con- 
temporaries, and a wise teacher 
recognizes the value of the oppor- 
tunity to develop effective written 
communication. 

8. Use informal dramatics when- 
ever possible, creative dramatics for 
which no lines are memorized. For 
instance, when studying the Su- 
preme Court students may assume 
the roles of the members and act 
out their knowledge of Court or- 
ganization and procedure. 


9. Start sociometric measuring as 
soon as most of the class has 
mastered some of the names on the 
roll. The first time ask merely for 
identification of as many class- 
mates as possible. Increase the 
complexity of the measurements as 
time passes and rapport develops, 
leading into detailed evaluation of 
individual performances, attitudes, 
degree of cooperation, academic 
progress. 2 

10. Train the group to evaluate 
its own discussions and processes. 
This is an excellent way to develop 
mature social participation and in- 
dividual growth within the group. 

11. Take up drills in mechanics 
incidentally as needed. If true ac- 
cord is established and the group 

(Continued on Page 32) 


2. See J. L. Moreno for sociometric testing. 
Psychodrama. Beacon House. N. Y. 1946. 
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Requirements for Guidance People 


W hile all states have basic 
certification requirements for super- 
visors, administrators, and pyblic 
school teachers, it is interesting to 
note that only seventeen states and 
the District of Columbia have gen- 
eral or specific requirements for 
guidance personnel. These states, 
and the positions for which certifi- 
cation is required, are as follows: 
Connecticut, vocational counselors; 
Delaware, Florida, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin, guidance 
counselors; Georgia, Maine, Mary- 
land, New York, Utah, and the 
District of Columbia, counselors; 
Kansas, vocations and guidance; 
Indiana, Florida, and New York, 
supervisors of guidance; Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia, guidance 
teachers; Florida, dean of students; 
Maryland, supervisors of pupil per- 
sonnel; New York, administrative 
and supervisory guidance services; 
Wyoming, elementary school coun- 
selors, and New Jersey, guidance 
and placement counselors in state- 
aided vocational schools. 


General Requirements 


While the general pattern for the 
guidance credential is similar in the 
seventeen states and the District of 
Columbia, marked variations occur 
in prescribed semester hours, de- 
grees, teaching, and vicarious ex- 
periences. This imposes a handi- 
cap on candidates who are “out- 
of-state” applicants because there 
exists no reciprocity between states, 
and in addition, there are incon- 
sistencies in course interpretations 
and requirements. The “out-of- 
state” applicant is required to meet 
the certification standards for each 
state in which he desires to work 


Persons interested in be- 
coming certified as guidance 
personnel will find much 
valuable information in this 
article covering seventeen 
states and the District of Col- 
umbia. The actual courses 
required are enumerated in 
some detail. 


in spite of these inconsistencies. 

In order to be eligible for pro- 
visional certification, each of the 
states mentioned require the bacca- 
laureate degree from a standard 
college or university. The mast- 
er’s degree is required in Indiana. 
A graduate degree is required for a 
professional or permanent license 
in Georgia, Ohio, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, and the District 
of Columbia. In addition to the 
degree requirement, guidance per- 
sonnel are required to hold or be 
eligible to hold an elementary or 
secondary teaching credential, and 
in some states regular public school 
teaching experience is mandatory 
for at least one or more years. In 
general, one year of teaching is 
defined as one hundred sixty days 
of full-time instruction or super- 
vision. 

The specified years of instruc- 
tional activity as listed in ten state 
manuals and the District of Col- 
umbia are as follows: one year — 
Ohio, Georgia, and Utah (two-year 
certificate; two years — Delaware, 
West Virginia, Utah (five-year cer- 
certificate); two years — Delaware, 
ors part-time); three years — Wyo- 
ming, Maryland (supervisors), New 
Jersey (vocational counselors), and 
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New York (administrators and su- 
pervisors); five years — Connecti- 
cut, District of Columbia, and 
New York (counselors). Teaching 
experience is not listed in the state 
manuals of Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Florida, Kansas, Maine, and Wis- 
consin. 


Related Work Needed 


In addition to instructional ac- 
tivities, nine states require types of 
experiences which include work 
other than that of an educational 
nature, such as wage-earning, 
counséling in industry, social case 
work, business, industrial and com- 
mercial occupations. The required 
years of work experiences manda- 
tory in nine states are as follows: 
Maine, New York, Ohio and Utah, 
1; Georgia and the District of Col- 
umbia, 2; New Jersey, 3; Connecti- 
cut, 5; and Delaware, two thousand 
clock hours. 


There are several alternatives 
which may occur relative to work or 
teaching experiences. Ohio requires 
three years of experience for pro- 
visional certification, two as men- 
tioned and an additional year eith- 
er in teaching or wage-earning. In 
order to be certified as a guidance 
and placement counselor, New Jer- 
sey requires that an applicant have 
either three years of teaching ex- 
perience in a state-wide vocational 
school, or one year in counseling, 
industry, or education and three 
years of approved occupational ex- 
periences. 


The work experience which is 
mandatory for provisional certifica- 
tion in New York must be complet- 
ed within a period of not more than 
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five consecutive years; however, if 
an applicant has completed three or 
more years of teaching, a year of 
experience other than teaching may 
be satisfactory during the first five 
years as a counselor. In West Vir- 
ginia, an applicant is required to 
have fourteen hundred clock hours 
of work experiences, or credit for 
sixteen weeks of work in a cooper- 
ative counselor-iraining program. 
Although the District of Columbia 
requires five years of teaching, two 
of the five may be in work exper- 
iences and the remainder in regu- 
lar public school teaching. 


The initial certificate is valid for 
a period of three years in Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Georgia; five years in Indiana; two 
years in Maine and Utah, and four 
years in Ohio. The license is valid 
continuously in New York unless 
the holder has not been regularly 
employed in a teaching, supervis- 
ory, or administrative position 
within the state for a five-year pe- 
riod, and has not completed the in- 
service study and training which is 
prescribed for a permanent license. 
The length of term for initial cer- 
tification is not listed for the re- 
maining states; however, the cre- 
dential is usually valid for a period 
of time which corresponds to the 
tegular public school teaching li- 
cense. All certificates are subject 
to renewals based on additional 
professional preparation, and/or 
successful experience as a public 
school counselor. 


Specific Requirements 


In addition to general require- 
ments the guidance program of 
prescribed academic preparation in- 
cludes several major areas of con- 
centration, namely: guidance, voca- 
tions, professional education, and 
telated courses. The required 
courses in guidance and vocational 
or occupational information are 


expected to give the applicant some 
understanding of the principles, 
methods, procedures, techniques, 
and evaluations which are used in 
the organization and administration 
of guidance work. 

The specific subject titles and the 
percentage of states requiring these 
subjects in both areas include the 
following: Counseling Technique 
and Practice, 96; Case Work Meth- 
ods, 42; Organization and Admin- 
istration of the Guidance Program, 
58; Principles and Fundamentals of 
Guidance, 84; Tools and Techni- 
ques of Guidance including per- 
sonnel records, psychological tests, 
and student personnel services, 50; 
Seminar in Guidance Problems, 17, 
and the Work of a Personnel Direc- 
tor, Placement Officer, and Dean 
of Students, 25. Social, Education- 
al, and Occupational Information, 
including follow-up studies, job 
analysis, occupational surveys, 
placement procedures with practice 
in the field, 94; Vocational Coun- 
seling and Guidance, 25; Principles 
of Vocational Education, 50; Orien- 
tation including occupations, field 
studies, and school application, 25; 
Economic and Industrial Relations 
including labor relations, 50; Oc- 
cupational Adjustment to Business 
and Industry, 17; Occupational Re- 
search and Research in Guidance, 
42, and Rehabilitation Programs, 
17. 


Additional Credits 


Although the counseling program 
deals mainly with courses in guid- 
ance and vocational information, a 
narrow outlook is avoided since 
many states require additional cred- 
it in psychology, professional edu- 
cation, and similar fields. These 
areas should contribute to the in- 
dividual’s understanding of the 
schools’ relationship to society and 
the physical, emotional, and social 
development of elementary and 


secondary pupils. 
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All states generally accept for 
certification credit courses in Men- 
tal Hygiene, The Psychology of In- 
dividual Differences, Adolescent, 
Educational, and Child Psychology. 
Elective courses in psychology 
which are listed in approximately 
seventeen to twenty-five per cent 
of the states include Abnormal Psy- 
chology, Advanced Applied Psy- 
chology, Adult Psychology, Psy- 
chology of the Common Branch 
Subjects, Psychology of Parent- 
Child Relations, and Psychology of 
Exceptional Children. 


Tests and Measurements are 
mandatory as part of the profes- 
sional education program in at least 
ninety-five per cent of the states. 
Additional courses for which credit 
may be gained include: Applied 
Education, Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities, Methods and Materials of 
Teaching, Problems of the Curric- 
ulum Related to Counseling, Prob- 
lems of the Secondary School, 
School and Social Hygiene, and 
similar courses. Twenty-five per 
cent of the states list Economics 
and fifty per cent list additional 
courses including Statistical Inter- 
pretations, Social and Economic 
Problems, and Sociology including 
group, family, and race relations. 


Mandatory Courses 


Since many applicants will de- 
sire to prepare themselves for coun- 
seling in a particular state or sever- 
al states, it would perhaps be wise 
to select courses that are manda- 
tory in at least fifty per cent of the 
states provided such courses have 
not been pursued as part of the 
baccalaureate degree requirement. 
In general, each course should con- 
sist of at least three semester cred- 
its 


The total required semester cred- 
its for each of the seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia are 
as_ follows: 


Pennsylvania, Con- 
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necticut, Florida, Maine, and In- 
diana, } 18; Delaware, 9; Georgia, 
provisional 15, professional 27; 
Kansas, 30; Maryland, supervisors 
full-time, 12,1 counselors part-time, 
61, New Jersey, director of guid- 
ance, 48, guidance counselor in a 
state-aided vocational school, 18; 
New York, permanent license, 30, 
administrative - supervisory certif- 
icate, 24; Ohio, 40—at least fifteen 
on the graduate level; Utah, two- 
year certificate, 12; West Virginia, 
teacher--counselor, 12, counselor, 
30; Wyoming, 30, and The District 
of Columbia, 24. There are no set 
standards except total semester 
credits for guidance certification in 
the States of Wisconsin and Kansas 
but each applicant is judged on the 
basis of individual merit. 


Summary and Conclusions 


By way of summary, it may be 
stated that characteristics of the 
certification standards include: un- 
dergraduate and/or graduate de- 
grees, valid elementary and/or 
secondary teaching credentials, con- 
tinuous teaching experience for a 
specified number of years, vicarious 
experiences other than that of an 
educational nature, and prescribed 
formal professional preparation 
based on five areas of study includ- 
ing guidance, vocational and occu- 
pational information, psychology, 
professional education, and related 
courses. 


Although certification rules and 
standards are subject to change 
over a period of years, at present 
the requirements which have been 
described are not uniform. In the 
opinion of the author, teaching ex- 
perience which is required imposes 
a hardship on the prospective guid- 
ance counselor since he is required 
to maintain a valid teaching license 

(Continued on Page 32) 

. Graduate credits 


Note: Credits listed for Utah, and 
Wyoming are quarter hours. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF 
FIELD TRIPS 

The Field Trip program of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools is bas- 
ed on the realization that the most 
real and concrete experiences may 
be derived from bringing the stu- 
dents in direct contact with situa- 
tions where the material being 
studied is seen as it actually exists. 
A city the size of Minneapolis pre- 
sents numerous possibilities for 
visits to museums and large in- 
dustries although smaller towns 
also provide similar experiences on 
a smaller scale. Farms, conserva- 
tion projects, creameries, train trips, 
post offices, industries, libraries and 
many other such trips are available. 

A central Field Trip Office has 
been set up by the Minneapolis 
Schools. Among its functions are 
the making of necessary arrange- 
ments for trips, including the con- 
tacting of agencies to be visited and 
transportation plans, the prepara- 
tion of bulletins to be used in pre- 
trip planning, the training of bus 
drivers to act as guides on certain 
trips, and the planning and con- 
ducting of in-service training classes 
for teachers. 

The Field Trip Office maintains 
a card file of possible trip exper- 
iences. Annually each institution 
is consulted and the information on 
file checked. At the same time 
suggestions for the improvement of 
experiences at that institution are 
exchanged. It is a _ constantly 
growing file since new possibilities 
for trips are frequently suggested 
by teachers. At present there are 
approximately 300 cards on file. 
These include visits to the airport, 
television stations, industries, mu- 
seums, farms and historical spots. 
Bulletins are prepared in coopera- 


tion with the personnel at these 


agencies — bulletins containing 
background information, descrip- 
tive and explanatory material, film, 
pamphlet and book references. 


One important responsibility of 


the Field Trip Office is the program 
of in-service training of teachers on 
the techniques of using field trips 
and ° familiarizing them with the 
community resources available. 
When new teachers come to the 
system the Field Trip Office plans 
a tour of the city acquainting them 
with the general location of parks, 
museums, industries and spots of 
historical interest. During _ the 
school year the Consultant in Field 
Trips meets with teacher groups for 
the purpose of developing pre-trip 
and post-trip activities, relating the 
Field Trip program to each school 
level and subject area and assisting 
teachers in trip selection. 

Trip expenses are paid for by 
the children. The Minneapolis 
Schools let an annual contract to 
a local bus company. The speci- 
fications in this contract relate to 
cost per mile, a unit price for a 
2%-hour trip within the city 
limits, an hourly rate for waiting 
time, bus condition, guide training, 
fee for bus driver to act as guide 
and safety factors. The cost for 
a 2%-hour trip within Minneapolis 
is nine dollars. 

The Field Trip Office of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools con- 
sists of the Consultant in Field 
Trips, who is also the Consultant 
in Safety Education, and one clerk. 
During the 1950-51 school year 
1,239 trips to 300 different agencies 
were scheduled for a total of 62,- 
000 children. 

A special form entitled Request 
for Field Trip is used for schedul- 
ing field trips with spaces indicating 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Getting Acquainted With Our Community 


B efore taking a second grade 
on a visit to several municipal 
buildings, I felt that they should 
understand some rules of safety. 
The chief of police accepted an in- 
vitation to visit our classroom to 
explain what we needed to know in 
order to make our trip. 


We decided to make a floor map 
of the main streets from brown 
wrapping paper before the police- 
man arrived. The children brought 
their toy cars, trucks, miniature 
people, etc. This was a wonderful 
opportunity for the children to 
learn to share their toys. 


The policeman used this map in 
instructing the students on how to 
walk along the streets and high- 
ways. 


During his classroom visit, the 
policeman told the children he 
would give them real experience in 
walking along the sidewalk, cross- 
ing at corners, and obeying traffic 
signals. Members of the Parent- 
Teachers Association volunteered 
to help. Two weeks later we 
made our visit to the post office, 
the fire station, and other important 
places. 


The children decided that they 
would like to put the places they 
had seen on the floor map. We 
visited the school shop and were 
given some scraps of wood. Com- 
mittees were chosen to draw pic- 
tures of the churches, library, gas 
stations, and other buildings to 
place on the blocks of wood. 


Since some of these places were 
not on the main streets, the side 
Streets were added to the map. 
This meant more trips to study the 
Names and their directions. Next 


Sherburne Central School 
pupils’ experience in learn- 
ing to know their community 
is described by this second 
grade teacher. By drawing 
pictures of the things they 
had seen and_ fastening them 
on blocks of wood under the 
watchful eye of Mrs. Billings, 
the children set the impres- 
sions firmly in their minds. 


the rural students connected their 
roads to the map. 

Each child drew a picture of his 
home, pasted it on a block of wood, 
and placed it on the map. The 


Teresa F. Billings 


Sherburne Central School 

Sherburne, New York 

children found out how far they 
lived from the school and put the 
mileage on the map. Many par- 
ents learned their R. D. route 
number with the children. 

Pupils learn best when they make 
choices and participate in carrying 
out their plans. Children who are 
secure are in a better position to 
appreciate the American heritage 
and the responsibility to it. 


PERFECTLY NATURAL 

During a very severe electrical 
storm, the Johnsons thought young 
Jimmy might wake up and be 
frightened. They looked into his room. 
Jimmy opened his eyes. 

“What’s Daddy doing to the tele- 
vision set?” he asked. 
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The 


THE PEOPLE ACT 


"The People Act,” a series of 
programs produced last year 
through the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and 
the Twentieth Century Fund, was 
declared by the Christian Science 
Monitor to be “a credit to radio.” 
Listeners must have agreed, for 
from every state in the Union as 
well as from Alaska and Hawaii 
came approving letters written by 
people of widely varying interests 
and ages. 

These programs featured the 
stories of communities which had 
solved some local problem through 
the cooperative effort of ordinary 
American citizens. By means of 
tape recordings the voices of these 
men and women were heard all 
over the land encouraging their 
fellow countrymen to believe in the 
principle of self-help and the pro- 
cesses of democratic community 
living. The actors and the plots 
in these dramas differed but the 
theme was constant. The people 
acted—to build a hospital, to save 
the soil, to improve housing, to 
provide better schools, to remove 
labor-management difficulties, to 
do whatever needed doing! 


Many radio programs provide 
half an hour of good entertain- 
ment and there the matter ends! 
But in an official report of these 
broadcasts we read— 


“Scripts and transcriptions of 
these broadcasts are being featur- 
ed by leading universities, colleges, 
and school systems, as well as in 
the Armed Forces. Teachers and 
discussion leaders find them of 
great value in citizenship training, 
community service, social studies, 


labor relations, radio, economics, 
government, English courses 
“Materials are also being used by 
business firms, civic organizations, 
citizens’ committees, women’s clubs, 
and individuals, in personnel train- 
ing courses, as source material for 
theses, speeches and debates .. . 
“The Voice of America rebroad- 
cast the series in English to Europe, 
South America and the Orient .. .” 


It will be glad news to all who 
are interested in education for local 
community life to hear that a con- 
tinuation of this series will be on 
the air early in 1952. A National 
Committee under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Milton Eisenhower of Penn- 
sylvania State College will sponsor 
the project and Elmore McKee 
(whose idea inspired the program) 
will direct it. This second series 
will be financed by the Ford Foun- 
dation and will be carried by the 
Columbia network. A preliminary 
statement describes the basic plot 
of the stories to be dramatized as 
follows: 


“Here is a group of persons who, 
becoming conscious of a critical 
local need, set about to meet it 
with minimum assistance from the 
outside and with maximum release 
of local resources and energies. In 
the process of working together, 
through storm as well as fair 
weather, the participants grow in 
respect for each other, and the 
community experiences a certain 
elevation of its spirit.” 

Listeners will be invited to send 
for literature and to ask for advice 
and help on their own community 
problems. These inquiries will be 
serviced by certain universities and 
organizations, always in terms of 
helping people to help themselves. 
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Margery W. Steer 


North Lima, Ohio 


Democracy may be destroyed in 
two ways—by violence and by ne- 
glect. In these dangerous days, 
such programs as these may be one 
of its best defenses. This General 
Lucius Clay pointed out when he 
commended the programs and re- 
minded Americans that “democracy 
must have living roots at commun- 
ity levels or else it will wither 
away.” 

Information on “The People 
Act” can be secured from The Ford 
Foundation, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York 21 or from Mr. Ray H. 
Smith, Box 342, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 


ADVENTURES IN 
COMMUNITY PLANNING 


An equally interesting effort to 
encourage citizen action is the 
series of New Dominion Bulletins 
describing “programs concerned 
with health, cooperatives, forestry, 
recreation, school-community rela- 
tions, community organization, can- 
neries, arts and crafts, family life, 
citizenship, etc.” published by the 
Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
A fee of $1.00 entitles subscribers 
to eighteen attractively presented 
studies of community projects ob- 
served by Jean and Jess Ogden, 
Extension staff members. A col- 
lection of these stories is also pub- 
lished in book form: “Small Com- 
munities in Action” by Jean and 
Jess Ogden. 


MEETING ADJOURNED 

The secretary of the PTA rose to 
present the speaker of the evening, 
a noted educator. 

“Normally,” she said with her 
brightest smile, “the honor of intro- 
ducing our guest would fall to our 
president. But tonight she is in At- 
lantic City. How we all envy her!” 
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THE NEWS DIGEST 


NPA Steel Policy 
Comes Under Attack 


LANSING, Mich.—J. Cloyd Miller, 
president of the Michigan Teachers 
Association, is leading the fight in 
his state against what he terms the 
“extremely short-sighted” policies of 
the National Production Administra- 
tion as regards steel for schools. Dr. 
Miller has charged that the steel 
needed to complete 731 schools and 
to start 800 other projects, not ap- 
proved by the NPA, would require 
not less than three-quarters of one 
per cent of October steel production. 

Dr. Miller went on to warn that 
within eight years 5,000,000 young- 
sters will be unable to attend school 
unless 200,000 additional classrooms 
are provided for them. 

Meanwhile, residents of Wantagh, 
L. I., a village of 6,000, have dis- 
patched 10,000 post cards to officials 
in Albany and Washington urging 
the release of sufficient structural 
steel to enable the village to com- 
plete an addition to one of their 
three schools. Because of over- 
crowding the three grade schools 
have been functioning on a _ two- 
cession basis. 


California Regents 
Vote End to Oath 


SAN FRANCISCO--Seventeen re- 
gents of the University of California 
met at Berkeley recently and voted 
12-5 to end the fight which has kept 
the institution bubbling with con- 
troversy for two and one-half years. 
The regents killed the special loyalty 
declaration for professors and other 
university employes. The death of 
the oath had been foreshadowed when 
the regents earlier decided not to ap- 
peal from a decision of the Sacra- 
mento District Court that the special 
loyalty affirmation was in violation 
of the California constitution. 

Thirty-nine members of the aca- 
demic senate were dismissed by the 
regents when they refused to sign the 
oath. These thirty-nine chose instead 
the alternative of appearing before 
a faculty screening committee to 


Minneapohs Parents Battle 
For Better 3R Teaching 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — “Our 
children are learning less and less 
about more and more. Unless we 
can stop this trend, too many of 
them will know nothing about any- 
thing.” ‘This ominous warning from 
the lips of Donald F. Raihle, insur- 
ance man who sparks the Parents 
Council’s fight against the “core cur- 
riculum,” points up the opposition 
of many parents who charge that the 
“core” program suffers from these 
defects: 


1. The competent teachers cannot 
be found to merge two or three, 
much less four, major subjects into 
one. 

2. About three hours are wasted 
in daily discussion. 

3. Thorough preparation in the 3 
Rs is neglected. 

The idea back of the “core system” 


is that all subjects are interrelated 
and should be studied together to 


make the learning process more 
“meaningful.” 
Under Raihle’s leadership, the 


Council won a tremendous victory in 
1950 when the school board overruled 
the superintendent of schools and put 
the common learnings program (as 
the Core system is called in 
Minneapolis) on an optional instead 
of mandatory basis. This means 
that parents here have wrested a 
considerable measure of control over 
their children’s future from the 
pedagogues. 

In Maryland the picture is much 
different. (More than 75 per cent of 
the junior high schools there have 
installed the core curriculum. Next 
in frequency of use of the core comes 
Michigan, California, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 


present their reasons for not signing. 

Those professors all professed anti- 
Communist sentiments, and were 
recommended for retention by the 
faculty committee. The regents voted 
to fire them anyway. 

The Levering Act, passed by the 
legislature some months ago and re- 
quiring another non-Communist oath 
from all public employes, may apply 
to the professors. Its breadth has 
not yet been tested in the courts. 

Governor Earl Warren was a lead- 
er in the successful fight to revoke 
the oath. He is one of the regents. 


Engineers Offered 


Broad Curriculum 
CHICAGO — Nine colleges in the 
Middle West and South are cooper- 
ating with Illinois Institute of Tech- 
rology in a combined program in 
liberal arts and engineering. The 
program enables a student to attend 
the cooperating college for three 


years and then transfer to Illinois 
Tech for two more years. The stu- 
dent is awarded a bachelor of arts 
or science degree from the liberal 
arts college and a bachelor of sci- 
ence in engineering from Illinois 
Tech. 


The cooperating Illinois colleges 
are Aurora, Carthage, Illinois Col- 
lege, Lake Forest, and Roosevelt. 
College (Chicago). Others participat- 
ing are Carroll College of Waukesha, 
Wisc., Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, Washington, Pa.; and West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo. 


N. Y. School Plans 

NEW YORK CITY—tThe action of 
the City Planning Commission in 
adding seven new school building 
projects to 1952’s proposed capital 
budget was recently lauded by 
Charles J. Bensley, chairman of the 
Board of Education’s Committee on 
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Chicago Is Site of New 
$1,000,000 Library Center 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The $1,000,000 
Midwest Inter-library Center dedi- 
cated here recently provides space 
for 3,000,000 books plus 20,000 vol- 
umes of newspapers. This is twice 
the book capacity of the University 
of Illinois library, formerly the larg- 
est in the Midwest. Grants of 
$750,000 from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and $250,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation made the venture 
possible. 

The gray-brick building has levels 
of one, two, and seven stories, with 
stacks of books filling the highest 
part. ‘The steel shelving is design- 
ed to increase storage capacity 43 
per cent above the conventional] tier- 
ed_ stacks. Double-faced portions 
swing about on casters for ready 
reference. 

The library has been built on land 
acquired more than two decades back 
by the University of Chicago. Ralph 
E. Esterquest, former assistant di- 
rector of the University of Denver 
Library, heads the center. 

Speaking at a dedication sympos- 
ium, Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard Uni- 
versity librarian, said he believed the 
increasing costs of libraries could be 
alleviated and unnecessary duplica- 
tion cut out by establishing more 
inter-library cooperation. 


He said in part: “I think that ulti- 
mately there should be .. . a number 
of other regional libraries—one in 
the Northeast, one near Washington 
in which the Federal libraries should 


join, one somewhere in the South, 
and one in the Far West. I hope 
that all these will be available not 
just to a limited number of libraries 
that take the initiative in starting 
them, but to any library that is ready 
to cooperate and pay its full share 
of the costs.” 


Mr. Metcalf urged further study 
of cooperative microfilming programs 
that might eliminate the waste of 
space involved in storing countless 
original volumes. He also viewed 
microfilming as a valuable means of 
preserving old printed material now 
nearing disintegration in the coun- 
try’s great research libraries. 


Others participating in the dedi- 
cation ceremonies were Ralph E. 
Ellsworth, University of Iowa librar- 
ian; W. T. Middlebrook, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of business at the 
University of Minnesota; M. H, In- 
graham, dean of letters and science 
at the University of Wisconsin, and 
Professor Ernest C. Colwell of Emory 
University. 

Sponsoring institutions are John 
Crerar Library, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, The University of Cin- 
cinnati, University of Illinois, In- 
diara University, State University 
of Iowa, University of Kansas, Mich- 
igan State College, University of 
Minnesota, Northwestern University, 
University of Notre Dame, Purdue 
University, Wayne University, the 
University of Wisconsin, and the 
University of Michigan. 


Buildings and Sites, who asked pub- 
lic support for the program. The 
seven projects will provide space for 
6,750 pupils of elementary and junior 
high school ages. Thirteen other 
new buildings, previously approved, 
will have space for 15,250 pupils. 


Alumni Back Fund 


NEW YORK—More than 50,000 
graduates of Teachers College, 


Columbia University, have been in- 
vited or will be invited to participate 
in the first organized fund-raising 
effort ever put on for the institution. 
The former students will be asked to 
set up an alumni fund “to prepare 
worthy men and women for the addi- 
tional leadership urgently needed in 
United States schools and colleges 
now and in the next five to ten 
years.” 

The drive will aim to encourage 


gifted young people to choose careers 
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in education, according to Dr. Charles 
W. Hunt, volunteer fund chairman 
and executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. An alumni sur- 
vey last Spring indicated “an over- 
whelming desire” to support such a 
fund, Dr. Hunt reported. 


Administrative 
Code Is Sought 


The Middle Atlantic Region Co- 
operative program in Educational 
Administration has proposed a plan 
to the Development Committee of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators that they have form. 
ed for establishing a national com- 
mission on professional education 
and school administrative standards. 


The proposed organization would 


take the action needed for the es- 
tablishment of minimum education 
and certification requirements for 
school administrators, city superin- 
tendents of schools, principals, coun- 
ty superintendents, etc. 

The commission membership would 
come from various professional and 
lay groups, such as the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and the National Conference of 
County and Rural Superintendents. 

The commission would help insure 
that each school superintendent and 
principal would have the minimum 
preparation necessary for the type of 
administrative job involved. 

Standards could be modified by the 
permanent commission as the nature 
of the job changed and education re- 


search pointed the way to new tech-. 


niques. 

The present pattern of certifica- 
tion of school administrators is a 
very confused one, so that the na- 
tion’s public schools are being ad- 
ministered by men varying widely 
in their professional preparation. 
The commission would take the lead- 
ership in developing minimum stand- 
ards of certification among states 
and educational institutions. 


Awards Offered 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.—fFor a sec- 
ond year the universities of Chicago, 


Columbia, Wisconsin, and Yale are 
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as-ociated in the experiment to of- 
fer 200 scholarships to male high 
school students who will be less than 
16% years old Sept. 15. Each insti- 
tution will offer 50 scholarships in 
liberal education under the auspices 
of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education from the Ford Foundation. 
All successful scholars will receive 
tuition and maintenance will be pro- 
vided, according to financial need, 
up to a maximum of $1,000 per year. 
The selection of students will be bas- 
ed upon the usual criteria of second- 
ary school grades, school recom- 
mendations, and scores in the College 
Entrance exam to be given May 17. 


Raises Given 
College Teachers 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A schedule 
of proposed salary increases for 
members of the faculties of the four 
municipal colleges has been present- 
ed to the Board of Estimate. Since 
the increases will in most cases be 
given in three or four stages, the 
cost to the city in the current aca- 
demic year will be only $72,614. 

The slated changes will affect 687 
persons, 186 of them full professors, 
259 associate professors, 129 assist- 
ant professors and 113 instructors. 

Under the new schedule, the man- 
datory minimum for full professors 
on Jan. 1, 1953 would be $7,850, in- 
stead of the current $7,550 and the 
mandatory maximum $9,500 instead 
of the present $9,050. 

Proportionate raises also have 
been worked out for the other cate- 
gories. 

Dr. John J. Theobald, president of 
Queens College and chairman of the 
administration council of the col- 
leges, commented on announcing the 
pay plan: “It is particularly gratify- 
ing to the board and the administra- 
tive council that this matter of sal- 
ary increases for the college facul- 
ties could be worked out with the 
city authorities in line with those re- 
cently approved for the Board of 
Education.” 


Classroom Plea 
PALO ALTO, Calif—aA plea for 
the building of more working class- 
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New York Teachers Debate 
New Voluntary Loyalty Oath 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A voluntary 
teachers’ oath affirming allegiance to 
the State and Federal constitutions 
and designed to raise the profession- 
al status of teachers is gaining sup- 
port among public school staffs. Dr. 
Harvey M. Rice, president of the 
New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion and president-elect of Buffalo 
State Teachers College, gave this 
news to the association’s House of 
Delegates at its annual meeting re- 
cently. 

The oath, modeled to some extent 
after the medical profession’s Oath 
of Hippocrates, was devised after 
months of study. 

A partial text of the oath follows: 
“I will dedicate myself to promote 
the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
interests of my pupils, to build un- 
derstandings which free them from 


partisan, sectarian, and personal 
prejudice; to treat them justly with 
due regard for their individuality; 
to win and preserve their sympathy 
and confidence; to set them an ex- 
ample of upright conduct and un- 
selfish living.” 

At a National Education Associa- 
tion breakfast, Frank J. O’Day, 
president of the Buffalo Teachers 
Federation, urged older teachers to 
make sacrifices so that salaries for 
beginning teachers could be raised 
high enough to attract qualified 
young persons. 

The organization’s annual Alfred 
E. Smith Award for distinguished 
service to education was presented 
to Lieut. Gov. Frank C. Moore who 
has been chairman of several state 
committees dealing with educational 
affairs. 


rooms instead of community monu- 
ments was voiced by Dr. Darell B. 
Harmon at a recent conference on 
school planning at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Dr. Harmon, former director of 
school health for Texas, pointed out 
that schoolhouses now being built 
will affect the well-being of school 
children for many generations to 
come. He advocated a “coordinated 
classroom” which he said would pro- 
mote the most efficient performance 
of school work by integrating heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, color con- 
trol, and equipment. His plan de- 
veloped from studies of more than 
160,000 school children. 


Workshop Stresses 


Democracy’s Values 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—A work- 
shop for training public school teach- 
ers in new methods of promoting 
pupil appreciation of American 
democracy was opened here recently 
as part of a $1,500,000 nation-wide 
program financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. The workshop is spon- 
sored by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. 


A five-day affair, it was known as 
the citizenship education project of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and is to be duplicated in 22 
areas of the country. Administrators 
from Westchester and Long Island 
attended the affair. 


Adult ‘Teachers’ 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Fla.—A unique 
program which will provide the stu- 
dents with many opportunities to 
learn about various occupations from 
people engaged in them has been set 
up at Ketterlinus high school in this 
city. A list of 100 townspeople, in- 
cluding a surgeon, dentist, lawyer, 
chamber of commerce manager, and 
others of similar prominence has 
been compiled. These people all 
have agreed to come to school when 
called and give discussions of their 
work. 


Representatives of such local in- 
dustries as shrimping and shipbuild- 
ing, and women versed in the art of 
preparing pilaus, hush puppies, and 
fromajardis, will lend their exper- 
ience to the program. 
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Remodeling Miss X 

(Continued from Page 23) 
is really dynamic members will be- 
gin to ask for help in mechanics. 

12. Warm up for reading. Teach 
pupils to approach a book asking: 
What do I expect this author to 
do for me? How can I get at his 
meaning? How can I verify’ his 
statements? 

13. Keep a library of good mag- 
azines and newspapers in the room 
and an attractive bulletin board 
maintained by a changing class 
committee. 

14. Make the schoolroom attrac- 
tive. Why should cheerful, color- 
ful classrooms exist only in the 
elementary buildings? High school 


students would respond to rooms 
less dreary and less devoid of 
pleasing touches. 


15. Record voices, whatever the 
subject taught. Students respond 
to the sound of their own voices 
and become conscious of deficien- 
cies as in no other way. It is good 
for the teacher to be voice con- 
scious too. Many a poor impres- 
sion due to a repulsive voice nulli- 
fies other commendable points in a 
teacher. 


16. Require only brief reports 
and speeches at first, one-minute, 
two-minute, etc., up to five or 
longer. 


Drinking Problem 


PRINCETON, N. J.—A 230- 
year-old copybook, the prized pos- 
session of Stacy Beakes, a 14-year- 
old schoolboy who compiled it in 
1721-22, has been received by the 
Princeton University Library. A 
gift from Daniel Maggin, the copy- 
book shows painstakingly worked 
out math problems. 

The most interesting problem in 
the copybook is one that would 
strike terror today in the hearts of 
the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. It reads as follows: “A 
certain man and his wife usually 
did drink out a Vessell of beere in 
12 days and the Husband found 
by offten experience that his wife 
being absent it would last him 20 
days. The Question is how many 
dayes the wife would be drinking 
it alone?” 

The answer is 30. The man and 
his wife together drink one-twelfth 
of the beer in a day, the man alone 
one-twentieth. One-twelfth minus 
one-twentieth leaves one-thirtieth, 
which is the amount the wife drinks 
in one day. Therefore, she takes 
thirty days to empty the “vessell.” 


Sheol Scbsttons 


(Continued from Page 26) 


the agency to be visited, the hours 
for the trip, the number of children 
participating, the grade level, the 
subject area to which the trip is 
specifically related, special interests 
of the group and means of trans- 
portation desired. After all ar- 
rangements have been made by the 
Field Trip Office, confirmations are 
made out in triplicate. One copy 
is sent to the local school office, 
one to the teacher and one is kept 
in the Field Trip Office. Following 
the trip an evaluation card is sent 
in by the teacher. This card is of 
greatest value in formulating future 
plans and in keeping a constant 
check on bus service. 


Since television, radio and movies 
are expanding the horizons of chil- 
dren constantly, the field trip which 
lets them not only see but also use 
all the sensory impressions is an 
increasingly valuable part of our 
educational procedure. 


Minneapolis Public Schools 
Field Trip Service 
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Certification 
(Continued from Page 26) 


which is subject to renewal or re- 
issuance on the basis of experience 
and/or professional preparation. 


Many states require definite 
courses for the renewal or reissu- 
ance of the teaching license and 
these courses do not necessarily co- 
incide with those required for guid- 
ance certification. Various types 
of other experiences are also handi- 
caps to the prospective guidance 
worker. Interestingly enough, no 
specific references are made in state 
manuals concerning the period in 
which this experience can be ac- 
cumulated. Although many appli- 
cants have wage-earning exper- 
iences, some of this work was done 
prior to securing the baccalaureate 
degree and a teaching certificate. 


The lack of uniformity relative 
to teaching and other experiences, 
affects not only the entrance of new 
individuals into this specific service, 
but also the promotion of many 
persons who are already engaged 
in teaching and who desire to 
change to the area of guidance- 
counseling. It is hoped, however, 
that the information provided in 
this article will be helpful in aiding 
individuals who desire to enter the 
field, provide information and 
trends for those engaged in train- 
ing prospective applicants, and 
focus attention on the inconsisten- 
cies in present requirements. 


ANACHRONISM 

A history teacher was lecturing on 
the life of the pioneer. “During the 
early days,” he explained, “there was 
always danger—danger of being at- 
tacked by wild beasts or Indians. It 
was no place for weaklings. Now, 
what kind of people do you think our 
country needed in those early days?” 

One of the boys in the class spoke 
up. 

“Undertakers?” he replied. 
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our thook Keporter 


You and Your Life 


Three California educators and a 
University of Missouri psychologist 
have collaborated to produce this Life 
Adjustment text, aimed at today’s 
wide-awake youngsters. 

Problems are grouped under the 
areas of school, family living, grow- 
ing up, social relationships, work, lei- 
sure activity and ideals. After a nar- 
rative introduction, a typical unit gets 
down to common sense advice and 
practical information. 

A light, entertaining style and lively 
line drawings add appeal to a book 
that offers numerous helpful sugges- 
tions on teen-age experiences. 

YOU AND YOUR LIFE. Randolph, 
Pixley and others. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $2.56. 


World's Greatest 


Digests of many of the best novels, 
tales, plays, autobiographies, and 
philosophical, religious and scientific 
works—old and new—are contained 
in an 823-page volume, 101 of the 
World’s Greatest Books. It is a use- 
ful book for students, teachers, and 
for all people who never had a chance 
to sample “that book I’ve always 
meant to read,” but who want to be- 
come quickly acquainted with some 
of the world’s classics. 

Of course the books are of neces- 
sity very condensed, but much of their 
essential content is preserved and in 
general the “digesting” is expertly 
done. The digests should lead many 
to delve further into such works as 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, Dickens’ 
David Copperfield, Homer’s Odyssey, 
Hardy’s The Return of the Native, 
Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations, 
Ibsen’s A Doll House, John Dewey’s 
How We Think, etc. 


Illustrations by Rockwell Kent add 
a very pleasing touch to this one-vol- 


ume library, refresher course and 
valuable reference work. 


101 OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST 

BOOKS. Edited by Spencer Arm- 
Strong. The Greystone Press, New 
York. $3.95 


Elementary School 
Administration 


As educational aims and methods 
change in conformity with changes 
in society itself, school administrators 
need frequently to check with what 
is going on in schools other than 
their own. Hence the potential in- 
terest in this new work on Elemen- 
tary School Administration and Su- 
pervision. 

It offers both orientation and prac- 
tical assistance to the principal. It 
sketches the trend of education to- 
ward closer consideration of the chil- 
dren’s interests and needs and to- 
ward cooperative planning rather 
than superimposed authority. An in- 
troductory portrayal of the history 
and significance of the principalship 
is followed by six major sections cov- 
ering all the leading aspects of the 
principal’s responsibilities. 

The book does not present the 
principal’s job as the complicated, 
almost impossible task pictured by 
some writers. One sees it instead as 
replete with opportunity and chal- 
lenge. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND SUPERVISION. 
Elsbree and McNally. American Book 
Company, New York. $4.50. 


Improving Personality 


This is an encouraging and con- 
structive book, especially for the high 
school student, regarding matters of 
real concern to him or her. “You 
Have What It Takes” is a good open- 
ing chapter, setting up an affirma- 
tive attitude. You may be well liked, 
have close friends, be well mannered, 
possess poise, get along well with 
your family, and even gain more 
freedom. This last is quite an idea, 
worth the chapter devoted to it, down 
to the value of self control and its 
usefulness in earning the trust of 
parents and others. 

Finally, you can be happy. All the 
rules for improving personality or 
otherwise developing a worthy and 
really successful life are rules that 


work out for the general happiness. 

WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR PER- 
SONALITY. Virginia Bailard and 
Ruth Strang. McGraw-Hill, New 
York. $3.00. 


Educational Psychology 


Educational Psychology is a book 
for the teacher-theorist as well as the 
teacher practitioner. The author’s 
aim is to provide the teacher with 
sensible generalizations based on 
sound fact, since faulty ones lead in- 
evitably to incompetence on the job. 

Theories of general behavior and 
learning, procedures and pitfalls in 
understanding education and ways to 
locate and use published research are 
considered in Part One. Part Two 
gives the facts about physical and 
mental growth as dynamic forces. 
Personal and social growth, includ- 
ing the teacher’s personal adjustment, 
get special consideration in the final 
section. 


Dr. Stephens advises the teacher, 
as he gains in competence, to let him- 
self go—as an educational reformer, 
as a student of education, as man 
teaching. “The moral,” he says, “is 
obvious. Go ahead and teach... If 
as events march on, it becomes your 
lot to supervise or direct the work 
of others, try to give them the same 
freedom that you should ask for your- 
self ... There are many ways to 
be a good teacher. Let your teachers 
be successful their way.” 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
J. M. Stephens. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. $4.25. 


Educational Humor 


An hilarious booklet entitled An- 
thology in Educology has just been 
written by Lowry W. Harding to in- 
troduce the public to his new philo- 
sophy. Educology, he says, is “an at- 
tempt to place emphasis upon the 
saving graces of humor as leaven for 
the loaf of learning.” The new philo- 
sophy is being advanced by the Asso- 
ciation for Preservation of Humor in 
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Educological Workers, and countless 
examples of their type of humor are 
included. 

ANTHOLOGY in EDUCOLOGY. 
Lowry W. Harding. William C. Brown 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa. $1.50. 


Student Personnel Work 


Student Personnel Work in College 
is a text which should prove valuable 
in courses in secondary school guid- 
ance, as well as in college or gradu- 
ate school courses in student person- 
nel work. The reader should be warn- 
ed that the approach is scholarly and 
that statements are backed up with 
citations which hint of the long and 
thorough research which preceded the 
writing of the book. 


Fortunately the style is clear and 
the viewpoint adopted that of the in- 
dividual student and his needs. The 
roles of the counselor, the advisor, 
the various deans, the residence di- 
rector and the individual faculty 
member in the student’s educational 
life and adjustments are considered, 
with due emphasis given to the group 
as well as to the individual. 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
IN COLLEGE. C. Gilbert Wrenn. 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 
$4.95. 


Joe and Bill 


Donny and Sandra want to know 
all about an airport in order to make 
one with their blocks. Joe obliges 
simply, accurately and in understand- 
able terms, with line drawings to help 
make the story real to his friends. 
Joe’s Story of the Airport is just the 
beginning, however. 

Donny, again inquisitive, asks Bill 
about the function of transportation 
and where city people get their food. 
Bill’s Story of the Wholesale Produce 
Market is told in terms of individual 
workers along the way. 

These Social Learning Readers for 
the primary grades may be used to 
enrich the social studies program or 
to supplement the reading program. 
In either case, useful information and 
right attitudes are offered. 

JOE’S STORY OF THE AIRPORT, 


BILL’S STORY OF THE WHOLE- 
SALE PRODUCE MARKET, Marie 
Elizabeth Smith. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.12 each. 


Junior Citizen Series 


A half dozen paper-bound books 
aimed at stimulating pupils to think 
about their problems are now avail- 
able in the Junior Citizen Series. 
There is many a question for the ado- 
lescent to consider and answer. Some 
of the answers may well lead to fruit- 
ful discussions. The pamplets deal 
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with the following subjects: You and 


Your Friends, Property, Meeting Dif- 


ficulties, Recreation and Leisure, Get- 
ting Acquainted with Your School, 
and Looking Toward a Vocation. 

JUNIOR CITIZEN SERIES. Trow, 
Zapf, McKown. McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 


VISUALIZED CURRICULUM SERIES 


Library of 703 teaching pictures, indexed, organ- 
ized, correlated, lithographed on durable stock 
8Ye"x 11". Grouped into 7 tasie Social Prob- 
lems. Reading text back of each picture. Prepara- 
tion supervised by Etta Schneider Ress. 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
Mankato, Minnesota 


FREE! Everything You Need to 
Start a Pupil-Operated Book Club 
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HOW TO START A TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


STUDENT-OPERATED BOOK PLAN FOR SCHOOLS — SIMPLE TO ORGANIZE, EASY TO RUN 


MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION AND FREE MATERIALS* 
1 TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
7 
. 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
' Please send information and free materials for starting a ( ) Junior ( ) Senior 
§ Teen Age Book Club. 
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OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND 
SERVICES 


The following firms, each specializing in merchandise or services for schools, cordially 
welcome inquiries from Journal of Education readers. 
All the firms here listed are known to be reliable. 


1 
Book Publishers 
Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 
American Book Company 
New York 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED concerning your 
needs for Textbooks and School Library Volumes 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office 
730 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Ginn and Company 
Boston 

Henry Holt and Company 
New York 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston 

Iroquois Publishing Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Macmillan Co. 
New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York 

G. and C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York 


DON’T FORGET The Doing Art Books: A 4-Book 

Series—Elementary $2.00; The Teachers’ Manual 

$1.00; My Own Picture Books — A 4-Book Series— 

Elementary $2.00; Remedial Reading Chart, Dolch 

$2.00; “Books We Have Read This Year,” chart, 50c. 
Write for Catalog 

Thomas Randolph Company, Dept. X, Champaign, II. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Il. 
Silver Burdett Company 
New York 
Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 
Webster Publishing Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
John C. Winston Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Flat Pictures 
703 lithographed 814’’x11”. See ad page 34. 
Creative Educational Society 
Mankato, Minn. 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
‘Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Music 
Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestral 
Music; Operettas 
School Specialties 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sound Scriber Corporation 
New Haven, Conn. 
Typewriter Service 
Underwood Corporation 
Service Everywhere Through a Nation-wide 
Organization 


Remington Rand, Inc. 
Nation-wide service—as near to you as your telephone 
Visual Aids Material 
Picture your way to better teaching. See our ad 


page 34. Creative Educational Society, 
Minn. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Mankato, 


THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Member National Association 
Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Boston Office: 120 Boylston Street 
Member National Association 
Teachers’ Agencies 
Managers: 

LOUISE H. ESSERY MARJORIE P. TICKNOR 


THE SPRINGFIELD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Robert S. Macdowall, B. S. in Ed., M. Ed., Manager 
“The Right Teacher for the Right Place” 
New England Coverage 
1562 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


FOR POSITIONS, OR FOR TEACHERS IT’S... 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
Box 395, Greenwood, Mississippi 
International Coverage! No Commissions! 
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FOUR EXTRA MONTHS FREE..... 


J ournal readers, we need your help in producing a better magazine FOR YOU. 


For each of you who fills out this questionnaire, we will extend your subscription to 


The Journal of Education for four months FREE. Four issues of The Journal for a little 
easy blank-filling! 


Please send this page, with the questionnaire, to our business office and branch 
editorial office at 73 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Position in education 


Number of students in your school or schools 


Number of faculty members in your school (s) 


Approximate amount of annual budget for your school (s) 


Approximate number of Journal readers in your school (s) 


What project in your school system do you feel might most interest our 


readers? 


I like The Journal because 


I think The Journal could be improved by 


The Journal of Education 


Business Office and Branch Editerial Office: 
73 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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